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Fourth in a Series 

Meeting: The President, Haldeman,' 
Ehrlichman and Press Secretary Ronald 
L. Ziegler, EOB Office, March 27, 1973. 
The meeting lasted from 11:10 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m. 

P . I don’t believe that I should go out on 
national television tonight or tomorrow 
and go out on the Watergate commission 
and then come on the next day on na- 
tional television on Vietnam. I don’t like 
the feel of that. I don’t think you — can it 
k? ready by that time? My view is to get 
the Vietnam thing out of the way, and 
then get this right as you could. In other 
words, that gives you time. 

E. The picture of the Congress having 
an inquiry going on and the grand jury in 
session, the Judicial Branch — 

P. Right. 

E. It seems to me it gives you a good 
opening for you to step in and say there 
doesn’t seem to be anybody except me in 
position with all this. I have talked with 
the chief justice of the United States; I 
have talked Sen. Ervin, Sen. Baker and I 
after that consultation, have posed this 
three-branch— 

P. For an inquiry to start with the 
proposition of Ervin and Baker, where 
you don’t come a cropper right there at 
the beginning on whether you can get the 
three branches. What’s you view of the 
three-branch, John? 

E. Well, I am not sure you could get it 
either. 

P. What, — well, that it. Suppose you 
couldn’t. Then I still think that it is good 
possibly that I — but we’ve v got to have 
somebody other than me that could bro- 
ker it. The problem you’ve got to recog- 
nize is that Haldeman can’t, you can’t, 
and Dean can’t. Mainly because you pos- 
sibly could, but its also the 
(unintelligible) about the whole White 
House. What we might have to do — I 
hate to assign this to anybody, but I 
might have to use Rogers on this to be 
the broker. 

E. Yep. 

P. Rogers can be a good broker at 
times. I don’t know whether you could 
get a— 

(Knocking on door—) 

P. Oh, hi. How are you? 

Z. Thought we would just check in. 

P. Sure, sure. Right, right. In position, 
right— 

Z. We have the patient rehabilitation 
veto today and the (unintelligible) to 
Thieu in South Vietnam, preparations — 

P. Right. 

Z. I talked to Dean and to Moore this 
morning in terms of whether or not we 
say anything (unintelligible) the grand 
jury. 

' P. Right. 

Z. And Dean’s feeling is that we 



should not today. 

P. That is my feeling. 

Z. And Moore’s feeling is that we 
should not today, and I concur in that. 

P. Yeah. My view is today, unless you’- 
ve got something more to say, I would 
simply say I have nothing to add to what 
(unintelligible) I think that would be bet- 
ter, just get out there and act like your 
usual cocky, confident self. 

Z. Then if I am asked a question about 
whether or not Dean would appear be- 
fore the grand jury, if I am asked that 
question— 

P. Yeah. 

Z. How should I handle that? 

P. That’s tough. 

Z. I could — two options: One would 
be to say that (unintelligible); the other 
would be to say the (unintelligible). 

P. (unintelligible) well, if you say 
(unintelligible) permission — What do 
you think, John? You tell him. Well, it is 
easier to get out of it if you say well that 
is not a matter (unintelligible), 

Z. I am inclined to think that today my 
best position is just to say that this was 
discussed yesterday. We are willing to 
cooperate. 

P. Why don’t you say, “We have indi- 
cated cooperation and when we see the 
form of the request, or whatever it is—” 

Z. “These matters must proceed in an 
orderly manner and I am not going to get 
up here and comment on the possibility 

P. “Of future action” (unintelligible) 

E. The other thing you might do is — 
this would put our friend John Dean III 
in a tough spot — say. “while there have 
been some accusations against him, he’s 
really in the poorest position to defend 
himself of anybody in the government.” 
(Material unrelated to presidential 
“actions deltedh 

E. I ddh’t know whether it would add 
anything, really, from our standpoint to 
say this, but the point is here that the 
poor guy is under disability to step out 
and defend himself because of his posi- 
tion. Because he is counsel to the Presi- 
dent, and that in a way — ■ 

P. That helps— 

E. Inhibits him. Well,— 

P. But (unintelligible) for Ron to get 
into that? 

E. Well, but it is in the saying, would 
he appear before a grand jury? 

P. Why don’t we just say, “well, this is 
a matter that is not before us.” Point out 
that he is counsel to the President, coun- 
sel to the White House — use the White 
House. Say, “He is the White House coun- 
sel and, therefore, his appearance be- 
fore any judicial group therefore, is on a 



different basis from anybody else,” 
which is basically what I, you know when 
I flatly said Dean would not appear but 
others would. You know, I did say that, 
and of course — 

E. It was on a different basis. And at 
tne same time, a man in any position 
ought to be given a chance to defend 
himself from these groundless charges. 

P. “Mr. Dean certainly wants the op- 
portunity to defend himself against these 
charges. He would welcome the opportu- 
nity and what we have to do it to work out 
a procedure which will allow him to do 
so consistent with his unique position of 
being a top member of the President’s 
staff but also the counsel. There is a law- 
yer, counsel — not lawyer, counsel — but 
the responsibility of the counsel for con- 
fidentiality.” 

Z. Could you apply that to the grand 
jury? 

E. Absolutely. The grand jury is one of 
those occasions where a man in his situa- 
tion can defend himself. 

P. Yes. The grand jury. Actually if 
called, we are not going to refuse for any- 
body called before the grand jury to go 
are we John? * 

E. I can’t imagine (unintelligible) 

P. Well, if called, he will be coopera- 
tive, consistent with his responsibilities 
as counsel. How do we say that? 

E. He will cooperate. 

P. He will fully cooperate. 

E. Better check that with Dean. I know 
he’s got certain misgivings on this. 

Z. He did this morning. 

P. Yeah. Well, then, don’t say that. 

E. Well, I think you can pose the di- 
lemna without saying flatly what you are 
going to do. 

P. Yeah. We — But maybe you just 
don’t want to. You better not try to break 
into it, Ron. 

Z. You get into posing the dilemma — 

P. Then they are going to break into 
questions. I would simply stall them off 
today. Say that is not before us at this 
time, but let me emphasize, as the Presi- 
dent has indicated, there will be com- 
plete cooperation consistent with the re- 
sponsibilities that everybody has on the 
separation of powers. Fair enough? And, 
of course, consistent with Mr. Dean’s 
other responsibilities as a counsel. See? 
How about just saying it that way? Well,, 

J ohn do you have doubts? 

E. No. But if Ziegler opens, Ziegler 
has to answer something. Aboul the only 
thing that occurred to me when I read 
this thing yesterday was somehow or an- 
other, he should be introducing the fact 
that Dean is going to get a chance to 
clear his name. 

P. Yeah. 

E. Eventually there is going to be an 
opportunity for that in some forum, at 
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some time, in some way. but maybe you 
get into— 

P. I don’t think this is the day to do it. 

Z. I think that is right. Give them more 
than a day to see how we approach the 
whole matter (unintelligible). RZ exit. 



(Material unrelated to President actions 
deleted) 



E. On the FBI, we will start moving some 
names to you. I hope you will look into 
that guy that (unintelligible) mentioned 
— we are trying to get a resume and some 
background. 

P. A judge with a prosecuting back- 
ground might be a hell of a good thing. I 
have decided when we move on it, it must 
be simultaneous. Gray comes in and says, 
“I am sorry, I can’t get confirmed. I don’t 
want to be confirmed in a way in which 
there is any division. There must be 
unanimous support for whoever is, and 
support for and trust in, the director of 
the FBI. As a result of the hearings to 
date, it is obvious that I am not going to 
get that kind of support in the Senate, 
even though I believe that I may be con- 
firmed under the circumstances, I re- 
spectfully request that you withdraw my 
name.” We withdraw his name and send 
somebody else down. That is a very 
sound basis. I am thinking of doing that. I 
would hope next week right after 
(unintelligible). 

E. Ah, what would you think of doing 
that simultaneously with the appoint- 
ment of a commission. We could make it 
in the same announcement. Could say, 
“here is a fine man who has been unfor- 
tunately splattered by this thing. It is a 
case study in how bystanders can get 
splashed by this sort of thing. It’s not a 
fight where he came in.” 

P. You think, also, John, or at least you 
probably gave somebody the idea, that 
we should get Kleindienst out, too, at this 
point? 

E. Yeah, yeah. 

P. How do we do that? 



E. Well, I am going to see him today, 
and Bob’s going to talk to him, and we 
will hit him from two directions. . 

P. Get Kleindienst to resign? 

E. Oh, no, no. Get him out front. 

P. Oh, I thought you said get him out of 
the office. 



E. Oh, no. I hadn’t talked about that 
That’s Bill Rogers. 

P. Oh, I am sorry, John. 

E. No. We talked this morning about 
getting him out front. 

P. I am afraid its (unintelligible) of 
canning him right away. Let’s see. Let’s 
see about that. Maybe we can. Well, what 



have you g 
just started 



ot to report. John and I have 
on (unintelligible). 



H. All I have is Dean’s report. I did not 
talk to Mitchell, because this thing 
changed what you might want from Mitc- 
hell. He had a long conversation again 
today with Paul O’Brien. Everybody has 
been talking (unintelligible) this, that, 
and all that. Of course, O’Brien is very 
distressed with Mitchell. The more he 
thinks about it, the more O’Brien comes 
down to Mitchell could cut this whole 
thing off, if he would just step forward 
and cut it off. He said the fact of the mat- 
ter is as far as Gray could determine, 
Mitchell did sign off on it. And if that’s 



what it is, the empire wax cracx. 

E. You said, “Gray.” 

P. What’s that? I am sorry. 

H. O’Brien, not Gray. As far as O’Brien 
can determine Mitchell did sign off and 
Dean believes that to be the case also. 
Dean doesn’t think he can prove it, and' 
apparently O’Brien can’t either, but they 
both think that. 

P. That’s my— 

H. And the more O’Brien thinks about 
it, the more it bothers him with all he 
knows, to see all the people getting 
whacked around in order to keep the 
thing from focusing on John Mitchell, 
when inevitably it is going to end up do- 
ing that anyway and all these other peo- 
ple are going to be so badly hurt they are 
not going to be able to get out from un- 
der. And that’s one view. Now? to go back 
on the Magruder situation as O’Brien re- 
ports it, having spent several hours with 
Magruder, yesterday afternoon, O’Brien 
is inclined to think he really does be- 
lieve, that the whole Liddy plan, the 
whole super-security operation, super- 
intelligence operation was put together 
by the White House, by Haldeman, Dean 
and others. Liddy, Dean cooked the 
whole thing up at Haldeman’s instruc- 
tions. The whole idea was the need for a 
super-intelligence operation. Now there 
is some semblance of, some validity to 
the point, that I did talk, not with Dean, 
but with Mitchell, about the need for in- 
telligence activity and — 

P. And Dean recommended Liddy? 

H. Yes. But not for intelligence. Dean 
recommended Liddy as the general 
counsel. 

P. Yeah, but this is where Magruder 
might come — well, go ahead. 

H. That Mitchell bought the idea that 
was cooked up at the White House for a 
super-intelligence operation, and that 
this was all set and an accomplished fact 
in December of 1971, before Liddy was 
hired by the committee. But then Liddy 
was hired by the committee to carry it 
out and that that’s why Dean sent Liddy 
oyer to the committee. Then there was a 
hiatus. There were these meetings in 
Mitchell’s office where Liddy unveiled 
his plan. And the first plan he unveiled, 
nobody bought. They all laughed at it. It 
was so bizarre. So he went back to the 
drawing board and came back with a sec- 
ond plan and the second plan didn’t get 
bought either — that was at the second 
meeting — and everything just kind of 
lingered around then. It was sort of hang- 
ing fire. Liddy was pushing to get some- 
thing done. He wanted to get moving on 
his plans. And at that point he went to 
Colson and said, “Nobody will approve , 
any of this, and, you know, we should be 
getting going on it.” Arid Colson then got 
into the act in pushing to get moving with 
the Colson phone call to Magruder say- 
ing, “Well, at least listen to these guys.” 
Then the final step was — all of this was 
rattling around in January — the final 
step was when Gordon Strachan called 
Magruder and said Haldeman told him to 
get this going, “The President wants it 
done and there is to be no more arguing 
about it.” This meaning the intelligence 
activity, the Liddy program. Magruder 
told Mitchell this, that Strachan had told 
him to get it going on Haldeman’s order 
on the President’s orders and Mitchell 
signed off on it. He said, “OK, if they say 



to do it, go ahead.” 

P- Was that this bugging? 

Th mu W 5 ole . thin 2> including the 
bugging. The bugging was implicit in the 
P? an * doesn’t seem to be sure 
whether it was implicit or explicit. 

P- Well, anyway — 

H. He doesn’t think that particular 
bug implicit, but that the process of bug- 
gmg was implicit and, as I didn’t realize 
it, nor did (unintelligible), but it was also 
in the Sandwedge going way back — the 
. early plan. That incidentally, is a poten- 
tial source of fascinating problems in 
that it involved Mike Acree, who is now 
the customs commissioner or something 
J oe Woods, a few other people. 

P . Nothing happened? 

__ H * lt wasn’t done, activated, but these 

At some point, according to Magra- 
der, after this was then signed off and 
put under way Mitchell called Liddy into 
his office and read him the riot act on the 
poor quality of (unintelligible). That’s 
™ ly th ? scenar io or summary of 
what Magruder told the lawyer. Dean’s 
theory is that Mitchell and Magruder 
both realize that they now have their ass 
in this thing, and that they are trying to 
untangle it. Not necessarily working to- 
a l ain > bu * they are. In the process 
ot that they are mixing apples and or- 
anges for their own protection. And that- 
they are remembering various things in 
connection with others, like Liddy and 
Hunt. 

(Material not related to Presidential ac- 
tions deleted) 



H. He says for example, Magruder 
doesn’t realize how little Dean told 
Liddy. He thinks that Dean sent Liddy in 
(unintelligible) Liddy (unintelligible) 
frankly to satisfy Dean. His screaming to 
Liddy was that he was general counsel 
over there and also take as a side activity 
the political intelligence because we do 
need information on demonstrators and 
stuff like that. That they are not doing an- 
ything about, but he never got into any 
setting up an elaborate intelligence 
aparatus. 

P. Okay. 

H. Dean says that as matter of fact, in 
contrast to Magruder’s opinion, at the 
first meeting where a Liddy plan was 
presented, everybody at the meeting 
laughed at the plan on the basis that it 
was just so bizarre that it was absurd and 
completely funny. 

P. Yeah. 

H. The second meeting, Dean came 
into the meeting late. He was not there 
during most of the presentation, but 
when he came in he could see that they 
were still on the same plan of orbit and 
he says in effect, I got Mitchell off the 
hook because I took the initiative in say- 
ing, “You know it is an impossible pro- 
posal and we can’t, we shouldn’t even be 
discussing this in the attorney general’s 
office,” and all that Mitchell agreed, and 
then that is when Dean came over and 
told me that he had just seen this wrap- 
up on it, and that it was impossible; that 
they shouldn’t be doing it; arid we 
shouldn’t be involved in it and we ought 
to drop the whole thing. 

Then as Dean said, “N saw a problem 
there and I thought they had turned it off 



and in any event I wanted to stay 10 miles 
away from it, and did/’ He said the prob- 
lem from then on, starting somewhere in 
early January probably, was that Liddy 
was never really given any guidance af- 
ter that. Mitchell was in the midst of the 
ITT and all that stuff, and didn’t focus on 
it, and Magruder was running around 
with other things and didn’t pay much at- 
tention, and Liddy was kind of bouncing 
around loose there. 

E. Well, now, how do you square that 
with the allocation of money to it? 

H. Well that presumably was the sub- 
ject in focus by somebody. Who signed 
off on that? 

E. Magruder, possibly Mitchell, possi- 
bly Stans, certainly — 

P. I don’t know that they can say that 
the allocation of money for this super-in- 
telligence operation, I don’t think I ever 
—that’s what Magruder said— 

E. Someone was paid to focus on — 

H. Yeah, someone focused and agreed 
that there had to be some intelligence 
and that it would take some money and 
that Liddy should get it. 

E. And against the background of the 
two plans being presented arid rejected, 
the logical question that would arise is, 
well, what are you going to do with the 
money? You don’t have an approved 
plan? 

H. Yeah. 

E. So that doesn’t put anything to- 
gether. 

P. Well, it doesn’t hang together, but it 
could in the sense of the campaign — 

H. Well, what he thinks, he thinks that 
Mitchell did sign off on it. 

P. My guess is Mitchell could just say, 
‘‘Look,” he says, “this, that and the other 
thing,” and he says, “all right go ahead 
but there was no plan of this.” 



committee — what you mignt want to con- 
sider is the possibility is to waive our re- 
tainer, waive our privileges and instruct 
us to report to the President all of the 
facts as they are known to us as to what 
really went on at the Committtee to Re- 
Elect the President.” 



P. For me to sit down and talk to them 
and go through— 

H. I don’t know. He doesn’t mean nec- 
essarily personally talk to you, but he 
means talk to Dean or whoever you des- 
ignate as your man to be working on this. 
Now, other facts. Hunt is at the grand 
juiy today. We don’t know how far he is 
going to go. The danger area for him is 
on the money, that he was given money. 
He is reported by O’Brien, who has been 
talking to his lawyer, Bittman, not to be 
as desperate today as he was yesterday 
but to still be on the brink, or at least 
shaky. What’s made him shaky is that he’s 
seen McCord bouncing out there and 
probably walking out scot free. 

P. Scot free and a hero. 

H. And he doesn’t like that. He figures 
here’s my turn. And that he may go— 

P. That’s the way I would think all of 
them would feel. 

H. And that he may decide to go with 
as much as is necessary to get himself 
into that same position, but probably 
would only go with as much as is neces- 
sary. There isn’t a feeling on his part of a 
desire to get people, but a desire to take 
care of himself. And that he might be 
willing to do what he had to do to take 
care of himself, but he would probably 
do it on a gradual basis and he may in 
fact be doing it right now at the grand 
jury. He feels, in summary, that on both 
Hunt and Magruder questions we’re not 
really in the crunch that we were last 



lutely nothing. ' 

P. I would — the reason I would totally 
agree — that I would believe Dean there 
(unintelligible) he would be lying to us 
about that. But I would believe for an- 
other reason — that he thought it was a 
stupid damn idea. 

, E- There just isn’t a scintilla of hint 
that Dean knew about this. Dean was 
pretty good all through that period of 
time in sharing things, and he was track- 
ing with a number of us on — 

P. Well you know the thing the reason 
that (unitelligible) thought — and this in- 
cidentally covers Colson — and I dont’ 
know whether — I know that most every- 
body except Bob, and perhaps you, think 
Colson knew all about it. But I was talk- 
lng to Colson, remember exclusively 
about — and maybe that was the point — 
exclusively about issues. You know, how 
are we going to do this and that and the 
other things, (unintelligible) mainly, the 
labor bill, how do we get this, how do we 
get aid to the Catholic schools. 

H. Getting that aid to Catholic schpols, 
you know was a — Colson’s fight was with 
(unintelligible). 

P. Right. That was what it is. But in all 
those talks he had plenty of opportunity 
He was always coming to me with ideas, 
but Colson in that entire period, John, 
didn’t mention it. I think he would have 
said,„“L°ok we’ve gotten some informa- 
tion, but he never said they were 
Haldeman, in this whole period, Halde- 
man I am sure — Bob and you, he talked 
to both of you about the campaign. Never 
a word. I mean maybe all of you knew but 
didn t tell me, but I can’t believe that 
Colson — well— 

See TEXT, A17, Col. 1 



H. Except if you support Dean’s opin- 
ion (unintelligible) 

P. So— 

H. Now O’Brien says that Magruder’s 
objective in holding at the moment is a 
meeting with Mitchell and me. And that 
what he has told the lawyers, that will be 
a shot across the bough and tear down 
the meeting place. O’Brien doesn’t really 
believe Jeb, but he’s not sure. O’Brien is 
shook a little bit himself as he hears all 
this. But he does see very definitely and 
holds also to the theory of mixing of ap- 
ples and oranges. He’s convinced that 
Jeb is linking together things that don’t 
necessarily fit together in order to help 
with (unintelligible). And, again, he’s 
very disappointed in Mitchell. He feels 
that Mitchell is the guy that is letting 
people down. O’Brien made the sugges- 
tion that if we wanted to force some of 
this to a head, there is one thing you 
might consider is that O’Brien ana Par- 
kinson, who are getting a little shaken 
now themselves, are retained by the com- 
mittee. That is by Frank Dale. He is the 
chairman of the committee. 

P. Does that still exist? 

H. Yes. They are — 

P. They arent’t involved in the damn 
thing are they? O’Brien and Parkinson? 

H. Yes. 

P. They ran this all from the 
beginning? 

H. Oh, no. 

P. Well, that is what I tought. 

H. But they are involved in the post- 
discovery, post— June 17th. 

P. (Expletive removed) 
(unintelligible) 

H. O’Brien says, “Everything with the 



night. He is not as concerned as he was 
when he talked with you last night. We 
are now going with Silbert— 

P. Who’s that? 

H. The U.S. attorney is going to Sirica 
seeking immunity for Liddy so Liddy can 
be a witness. Liddy’s lawyers will argue 
against immunity, for he does not want it. 
Dean’s judgment is that (unintelligible) 
will probably fail. Sirica will grant it. 
Sirica’s clear disposition — 

P. If he doesn’t talk, then he gets con- 
tempt. Is that it? 

H. Liddy, if he gets immunity, |his in- 
tention, as of now at least, is to rejluse to 
talk. And then he would be in contempt. 
The contempt is civil contempt and it 
only runs for the duration of the grand 
jury which is limited. And as long as he is 
in jail anyway, it doesn’t make a hell of a 
lot of difference to him. 

P. I will amost bet that is what Liddy 
will do. 

H. Well that’s what Dean will also bet. 
Dean has asked through O’Brien — Mau- 
rolis for Liddy to provide a private state- 
ment saying that Dean knew nothing in 
advance on the Watergate, which Liddy 
knows to be the case. To his knowledge, 
Dean knew nothing about it. Dean would 
like to have that statement in his pocket 
and has asked Liddy for such a state- 
ment. Dean feels that he would want to 
give it. O’Brien raised the question 
whether Dean actually had no knowl- 
edge of what was going on in the intelli- 
gence area between the time of the meet- 
ings in Mitchell’s office, whem he said 
don’t do anything, and the time of the 
Watergate discovery. And I put that very 
question to Dean, and he said, “Abso- 



TEXT, From A16 

H. Maybe Colson is capable of — if he 
knew anything out of that, but not telling 
you what we were at least— 

P. Well, at least, nothing of that sort 
because as a matter of fact I didn’t even 
know — I didn’t know frankly that the 
Ellsberg thing, etc. — electronically 
thing — you know what I mean? 

E. (unintelligible) 

P. And I guess there you deliberately 
didn’t want me— 

E. Well, sir, I didn’t know. I didn’t 
know what this crowd were up to until af- 
terwards. 

P. Right. 

' E. And I told you, afterwards we stop- 
ped it from happening again. 

P. Right. 

E. In that setting— 

P. That was in the national security? 

E. That was in the national security 
leak thing. But the interesting thing 
about Colson, corroborative of what you 
say, is that when I got a phone call from 
Secret Service saying there had been 
this burglary — the first guy I called was 
Colson. 

P. Yeah. 

E. And his response, as I recall it, was 
one of total surprise, and he could have 
said then, “Oh, those jerks, they 
shouldn’t have; Or *1 knew about it 
earlier”; Or referred to it by saying, “It 
would have been a meaningful leak” but 
he didn’t. He was totally nonplussed, the 
same as the rest of us. 

P. Well, the thing is too, that I know 
they talk about this business of Magru- 



der’s saying that Haiaeman had ordered, 
the President had ordered, etc., of all 
people who was surprised on the,17th of 
June — I was in Florida — was me. Were 
you there? j 

E. No, I was here./ 

P. Who was there/ 

E. I called Colsoi/, Haldeman, and Zie- 
gler and alerted thehi to this. 

P. And I read tire paper. What in the 
name of (expletive removed) is this? I 
just couldn’t belie/e it. So you know what 
I mean — I believe in playing politics 
hard, but I an? also smart. What I can’t 
understand is how Mitchell would ever 
approve. 

H. That’s tie thing I can’t understand 
here. V ~ 

P. Well, Ufagruder I can understand 
doing things.®* is not a very bright fel- 
low. I mean hefts .bright, but not — he 
doesn’t thin k through to the end. But 
Mitchell knows enough not to do some- 
thing like that. 

H. Yeah but I ^ill tell you what could 
have happened vdy easy there. Mitchell 
was attorney genjral. He was using, le- 
gally, and sometimes officially he was us-' 
ing his great capacity to pull irons out of 
(unintelligible) efery day and you get 
into a mine centk and you get used to- 
. that. ) 

P. Could be. C<pld be. 

H. You don’t hgard it with the same 
kind of feeling tHt— 

P. Yeah. Couhbe. Could be. Well, an- 
yway. 

b H. Dean says— he says — I did see 
Liddy roughly ive or six times during 
that period of Jin. 5 to June, and it was 
always on campign legal matters. You 
know. 

P. Well, I kow. Dean — remember 

you always toicme Dean made all these 
studies of it anr— 

H. I belieyi that. He said at one of 
those meeting! went to, I said to Liddy 
something abat how is it going? He said 
he started to jay I am having a hell of a 
time getting Jagruder going on this op- 
eration and lean said, “I told you, Gor- 
don, that is iomething I know nothing 
about and d<n’t want to know anything 
about, as a mjtter of f act. 

P. That’s light. 

E. That vas prior to June of 1972. 
Right? ! ! 

H. Right.Yeah. Here’s another factor, 
.now that weknow he is following up that 
point. He said as a matter of fact, the rea- 
son I called him on June 19 — 1 said, 
“Now wait a minute. Tou called Liddy on 
June 19?” He said, ‘Yes. The reason I 
did, because Kleindienst told me that 
Liddy had come to see him on the 18th at 
Burning Tree.” That was the day after 
1 the discovery on Sufday, we, ah — the 
purpose of that was tf/tell Kleindienst he 
had to get his men out of jail and all that. 

* Kleindienst said 1 wsh that damn Liddy 
n would quit talking tofu e about this stuff. 

- At that time, Liddy tdd Kleindienst that 
", Mitchell had orderedit. 

P. Oh. i 

'j m H. That’s true, fou know though, 
Liddy was using thatis his means for try- 
, ing to getto the (unintelligible) 

P. You know Mitcfell could be telling 
the truth and Liddyjcould be too. Liddy 
“. just assumed he hal abstract approval. 

^ Mitchell could say, ‘‘I know I never ap- . 
proved this damn jilan.” You’ve got to 
figure the lines of defenses that every- 
body’s going to tale here. That’s Mitc- 
. hell’s. Right? What's Haldeman’s line of 
defense? Haldemai’s line of defense, “I 
never approved anything of the sort. I 



S_ st \ • y° u krow that — What’s 
Ehrlichman’s? Tlere is no doubt he 
^ knows nothing sbout it. The earlier 
-- things — yes. Wedid have an operation 
:: tor leaks, etc. Whit would you say if they 
v : said > ‘‘Bid you evk do any wiretapping?” 
f o That is a question they will ask. Were you 
fiware of any wirdapping? 

E.Yes. 

,. /• You would say, “Yes.” Then “Why 
c* aid you do it?” Fou would say it was or- 
dered on a national security basis. 

E. National jecurity. We had a series 
of very serious.xational security leaks. 

*■ P- As you were saying on the — 
l E. Let me $o back and pick up this 
business about taps. I think — I have 
V don< r some checking and I want you to get 
- /l the feel for what I would say if this Hunt 
thing sloppedover on me. 

• P- Incidentally, my view is — I don’t 
^ know Hunt — I don’t, think Hunt will do 
that. 

E. I don’t think he will either, because 

£t ' *— 

P. You- don’t think he is going to have 
tn to take a fall for (unintelligible) any 
- burglary? If he does— 



it,* 7 ’ “ ^ wouia oe 

this as I see it. Starting back in the days 
when I was counsel to the President, we 
were very concerned with our national 
- security leaks and we undertook at that 
J ,l } lme . a whole series of steps to try and de- 
termine the source of the leaks. Some of 
-^J'this involved national security taps duly 
w 1 d u pr i )p ? rly au thorized and conducted. 

' + We T had three very seriousibreeches. Af- 
ter * the °^ce of counsel, I contin- 
*j ued to follow this. : 

P. Yeah. At your request. * 

^ ad three very serious 
breeches. One was the ' whole Szulc 
group; one was the Pentagon Papers and 
;,.the other was the Pakistan-India 
- situation; but there were leaks all 
,, through there and so we had an active 
": and on-going White House job using the 
_ resources of the bureau, the agency and 
f -the various departmental security arms 
with White House supervisor In this 
-particular instance, Hunt became in- 
volved because at the time of the Penta- 
gon Papers break we had dual concerns 



We had concern about the relationship 
of this particular leak to other security 
leaks that we had across the government 
— Rand, etc. — and so we moved very vig- 
orously on the whole cast of characters 
in the Pentagon Papers thing. Some of 
our findings have never come out. It was 
an effort to relate that incident to the 
other national security breeches we had, 
and also to find out as much as we could 
about this. We put a number of people 
into this that we had at work on other 
things. One was Hunt and he in turn used 
Liddy. I didn’t know — and this is fact — I 
checked this two or three ways. 

I didn’t know what they were doing 
about this operation in Los Angeles until 
after it occurred and they came to^me 
and told me that it had been don£ and 
that it was unsuccessful and that they 
were intending to make a re-entry to se- 
cure papers that they were after. I said 
no, and stopped it at that time. Young 
and Krogh operated that, the whole oper- 
ation. From the beginning as a matter of 
fact with the Szulc leaks and so on and 
they laid it out perfectly. And Krogh is 
very frank in saying, “I authorized this 



operation in Los Angeles, no two ways 
about it. ’He says, “If I am asked, that’s 
what I will say and I will resign and leave 
the Department of Transportation and 
get out of town. He said, “I thought at 

and —” 16 We Were d ° ing the right thing 
P. Should he? 

E. I don t think he will have to. Num- 
ber one I don’t think Hunt will strike 
him. If Jie did, I would put the national 
security tent over this whole operation 
P. I sure would. 

E- And say there are a lot of things 
that went on in the national interest 
where they involved taps, they involved 
entry, they involved interrogation, they 
involved a lot of things and I don’t pro- 
pose to open that up to (unintelligible) 
just hard line it. 

„ p * I think that is what you have to do 
th? r ^- But I wanted to get that one out. 
OK. Go ahead. 




idea in talking with Dean .that he pro- 
posed last night — he says he still thinks 
it is possible and has a good possible ap- 
he has been trying to take it 
sa £ s th e approach, as he sees it, 
is that the President says here’s what's 
beeneharged about the White House and 
about the Committee to Re-Elect the 
President. He puts it all in perspective in 
terms of. political, you know, mis Kina ot 
stun goes on, this is all (unintelligible) 
about. 

P. Yeah. 

H. But we are now at a point where 
tact and fiction are becoming badly con- 
fused We are involved in an intense po- 
litical situation faith the press, with the 
Senate committee, you know, and others 
are prejudging his case — 
(unintelligible) then Weicker and-others 
who are. 

P. Various people will — defendants 
that are guilty, know to be guilty, are 
making charges. 

H. Right. 

P. Which should, of course, be— 

E. The FBI is being falsely charged 
w j , inadequate investigation activity 
and duplicity and soiorth. 

P. (unintelligible) Justice. 

E. The Department and the U.S. attor- 
ney’s office are being — 

P. They’re (unintelligible) questiona- 
ble. 



H. Now, no man is above the law and 
that is a basic principle we must operate 
on, but under these circumstance there’s 
no possibility of a fair hearing and every 



man is entitled to tne protection or tne 
law and the public is entitled to the facts 
in this matter. But the people who are in 
charge and are involved are entitled to 
fair treatment. People who are involved, 
well wasn’t any (unintelligible) in being 
involved. So, I’ve created a super panel 
which will have the cooperation of all in- 
vestigative agencies. All the people who 
have been charged in this matter have 
volunteered to submit their entire — 
their facts — to this panel. 

P. Be questioned by it. 

H. And be questioned by it. They’ve 
agreed to waive their right to trial by 
jury. 

P. What (unintelligible) 

H. And the panel is empowered to act 
to remove anybody that it sees fit be- 
cause of involvement, to level fines and 
to impose criminal sanctions. The de- 
fendants in the Watergate trial, .the men 
who have already been — can also sub- 
mit any information that they want. 

• P. Right. 

H. Anyone who does not submit to the 
proceedings of this committee undeif 
these conditions — 

P. Resign. 

H. Will be faced with the fact that all 
information developed by the committee 
and all other sources will be turned over 
to the Justice Department for criminal 
prosecution. There will be no judgment 
until all the facts are received by the 
commission and then the commission 
will make public all of its findings and 
the reasons for all actions taken. They 
will proceed in secret and their deci- 
sions will be final and not subject to ap- 
peal. And the people appearing before 
them will voluntarily submit to that. 
What (unintelligible) is appeal. 



P. How’s that (unintelligible) 

H. I don’t know. 

. E - That’s — that sounds like a little bit 
simpler than that — than what I origi- 
nal A y t i r ou % ht had in mind. He says— 

P. Wonder if the President has the 
power to set up such a thing. Can he do 
that sort .of thing? You know, that’s the 
whole point. I don’t think so. 

E. Executive process. 

H. By voluntary— 

V 'E- You get the (unintelligible) awayT 
Yeah but it isn t — it isn’t that guy. It’s 
the fellow who doesn’t submit who in ef- 
fect is being denied due process 
P. You’re right. 

H. The information on him will be 
turned over to the criminal — might be 
he d be subpoenaed. 

P. No then you see you sort of condem- 
ned him by— 

E. Negative inference. . . 

P . Negative inference. 

. , H - We’re all condemned by negative 
inference right now. * 

E. I appreciate that, but that’s— 



P. You’re not condemned in a court. 

E. It’s a little different. Weil, I — that 
isn’t, that isn’t a salient point at all in 
this thing. 

H ; He feels that there are a lot of ad- 
vantages on this and two major internal 
ones. It will take the panel a long time to 
get set up, get its processes worked out, 
get its hearings done and make its find- 
ings and then you’ll probably be past the 
’74 elections which’ll be desirable. Sec- 
ondly, the President maintains the ulti- 
mate stroke on it, because he always has 
the option on January 19 to pardon any- 



» (unmteiligib 1 ®) a pardon. So 
the potential ultimate penalty anybody 
woufd get hit in this process could be 
about two years. His view could be to put 



like"that° rmer §overnor ’ or s0m ething 



H. But if you would want Earl Warren, 
he 11 do it but it’s not (unintelligible). 
What could that matter to the people I 
said what do you do about Ervin. Well, 
you call Ervin down. You tell him the 
plans^and explain why you’re doing it, 
that justice is not being carried out now* 
there’s finger pointing and a lot of prob- 
lems. And you ask him to hold his hear- 
ings in abeyance until the panel serves 
its purpose. 

P* And what if Ervin would say, well 
rll hold my hearings in abeyance on 
Watergate, but not on other things. I’m 
guessing here. 

P. That’s their problem. 

H. Then you ask,— 

P. Oh, that’s not theirs. 

H. Then, I said, what if I asked Ervin 
to serve on the panel. He said he thought 
that was a pretty good idea. He said he 
probably wouldn’t do it, but it’d still give 
him an awkward stand on a stickly posi- 
The only other idea he comes up 
with is he said, “One thing you might 

™ a ?t to ,i C< ? nsider is the President calling 
Mitchell m for a one-on-one talk. The 
President now has all the facts on this — 
(unintelligible) tell us. But I, Dean, don’t 
know the facts on Mitchell.” He said, “I 
think that Mitchell would not pull any 
punches with the President and if the 
President — that would be a way to find 
out what Mitchell’s true perception of 
what did happen.” 

P. And that’s probably the only way. 

H. Supposing— 

P- Suppose now, the fact that 
(unintelligible) took my time. Suppose 
you call Mitchell and say to him, will you 
— what do you learn — for what. And 
Mitchell says, “Yes, I did it.” Then what 
do we say? 



• i. ? auunicugc UlcUl we pos- 

sess right now — if he would only con- 
fess. 

E. I was just going to say, maybe if 
Rogers said it to him— 

P. Mitchell? 

H. Bill thinks— 

P. Mitchell? Mitchell despises him. 
H.Yeah,J know he does. That’s all it is 
I didn t call Mitchell because I need 
(unintelligible) but we should go ahead 
with Magruder, I think. 

E. Right now? 

P. Oh, I agree. 

H. (unintelligible) 

P. (unintelligible) 

& f say any idea of a meeting between 
you and Mitchell ought to wait until the 
Magruder, Haideman, Mitcnen meeting 
P. Oh, really? 

, r E - A ? d . see wh at transpires there. 
Maybe the idea that Magruder says he 
(unintelligible) 

tt B What about the other way around 
How about me getting Mitchell in and 
say, look (unintelligible) you’ve got to 
tell us what the score is, John. You have 
to face up to where we are. What do we 
say? How do we handle (unintelligible) 

H. My guess is Mitchell would turn on 
you. I think Mitchell would say, “Mr. 
President, if it will serve any useful pur- 
pose for you I would come— 



. lsn ; c 11 Just as . wel1 f °r me to call and 
ask him to meet with Magruder? Or what 
do you think, John? I have not reallv had 

fi tche u but 1 hav ^ had from Halde- 
1 ha y? ^ ad from Eh rlichman, I have 
C ,° ls ,° n cold ’ flat denials - 1 have 
asked each of you to tell me and also 
Dean. Now the President, therefore, his 
not lied on this thing. I don’t think that 

char?Pd b6 h n f C !l arge k * Liability has been 
charged, but they haven’t charged the 

President with any offense. They are 

(unintelligible) in trying to protect his 

dnPST^f Wh ° lying ‘ But don>t ~ 

doesn t anybody suggest that I 
(unintelligible) this whole damn thing? 

H- As of now it is all saying that vou 
are being ill-served by (unintelligible)! 
u \ *, y *P y People. But I don’t know 
about Mitchell. I never asked him 

(unintelligible). It can’t hurt any- 
thing, (unintelligible). . 

P. I should get Mitchell down rather 
than ask him, don’t you think? 

H. Yeah. 

P. What I’ ve got to do is think in terms 
of my own plans. I will spend my dav to- 
^ y , on t J lls > but 1 will have to clear the 
deck for tomorrow (unintelligible) 

tiv.V^ COUld Say ’ c ? nsid ering legisla- 

cord nl U n ?K ra ” C t e ’ they tel1 me tha ‘ ac- 
thlv a the informat ion they have, 

are concerned" 6 assurances where you 
P. Here is what Magruder is saying. 

E. Magruder is saying? 

1 wB1 teil be re is what 
3 d , er » sayin g- 1 don’t know really 

Nm,!A ha t T he sayin S a bout the White 
House, but I understand he is saying that 

then you taow- er g06S PUbHc ° D this ’ 

if Ma gruder does that, 
let s see what it does to Magruder. 

E. It depends on how he does it. If he 
does it under immunity, it doesn’t do any- 
thing to him. J 

P. Ali right - except ruin him. ' 

H. Well, yeah. It ruins him in a way he 
becomes a folk hero to the guys— 

„ ,-AAu He b f . c °mes an immediate hero 
with the media. You know, in terms of — I 
know how these things work! 

E. Mike Wallace will get him and he 
will go on Sixty Minutes,” and he will 
come across as the All American Boy 
who was doing, who was just doin? — 
who was serving his President, his attor- 
ney generai and they misled him. 

P. Yeah. 

E. And he can do it. 

P. So — 

H. And look at the alternative that he 
now sees. It is either that or he goes to 
jail on perjury. 

Pfoware they going to prove it? 

E. With other witnesses, not through 
his own mouth. S A 

P. What other witnesses? 

H. Beats me. I don’t know how thev 
can prove perjury. y 

P. Hunt? 



H. He has to be a great big gamble be- 
cause he knows — let’s assume — he 
knows he did perjure himself and if you 
know, that you are guilty, you have to be 
pretty concerned about someone’s abil- 
ity to prove it. 

P. That’s right. 

E. And Liddy and McCord, and Sloan 



and that little thing in McCord’s letter 
about Sloan has to worry him. 

H- If its about Sloan. That’s another 
thought. It may be about Barker. 

E. Is he (unintelligible) 

H. And it is more likelq because 
Barker worked for him. 

E. I see. Well— 

H. Barker said, he couldn’t remember 
who he delivered the tap reports to. 

(Material unrelated to Presidential 
notions deleted) 

P. Well, what is Mitchell’s opinion 
though? You mean to say — let’s see what 
he could do. Does Mitchell come in and 
say, “My memory was faulty. I lied?” 

E. No. He can’t say that. He says — ah, 
ah— 

P. “That without intending to, I may 
have been responsible for this, and I re- 
gret it very much but I did not realize 
what they were up to. They were — we 
were — talking about apples and or- 
anges.” That’s what I think he would say. 
Don’t you agree? 

H. I think so. He authorized apples 
and they bought oranges. Yeah. 

P. Mitchell, you see, is' never never go- 
ing to go in and admit perjury. I mean he 
may say he forgot about Hunt-Liddy and 
all the rest, but he is never going to do 
that. 

H. They won’t give him that conven- 
ience, I wouldn’t think, unless they fig- 
ure they are going to get you. He is as. 
high up as they’ve got. 

E. He’s the Big Enchilada. 

H. And he’s the one the magazines ze- 
roed in on this weekend. 

P. They did? What grounds? 

H. Yeah, (unintelligible) has a quote 
that they maybe have a big fish on the 
hook. 

P. I think Mitchell should come down. 

E. To see you, me, Magruder. 

P. Yeah. We’ll have him come down at 
5:30. (unintelligible) l would like to talk 
with him. -You, Magruder and he and 
Dean — no, no. 

H. Well, Magruder said he would be 
happy to have Dean sit in. Its my view, I 
don’t think we want Dean to sit in. 

P. (unintelligible). 

H. I don’t think so. 

P. Magruder has got to know — I just 
don’t — my own feeling is. Bob, — the 
reason I raise the question of Magruder 
is what stroke have you got with 
Magruder? I guess we’ve got none. 

„ E. I think the stroke Bob has with him 
is m the confrontation to say, “Jeb, you 
k , n °w that just plain isn’t so,” and just 
stare him down on some of his stuff and it 
is a golden opportunity to do that. And I 
think you will only have this one oppor- 
tunity to do it. 

P. (unintelligible) said it isn’t so be- 
fore. 

E. That’s all the better, and in his 
present frame of mind I am sure he will 
rationalize himself into a fable that 
hangs together. But if he knows that you 
are going to righteously and indignantly 
deny it, ah— 

P. Say that he is trying to lie to save 
his own skin. 

E. It’ll bend — it’ll bend him. 

H. Well, but I can make a personal 
point of view in the other direction, and 
say, Jeb, for God’s sake don’t get your- 
self screwed up by — solving one lie with 
a second. You’ve got a problem. You ain’t 



going to make it better by making it 
worse.” ■ 

. p - Hero for the moment, but in the 
minds of — 

H. Well, then you’ve got Magruder fac- 
ing all— 

P. Let me tell you something — let me 

tn 11 tfn somethi ?e- 1 have been wanting 
to tell you this for some time 

e^sner e s ll fn^ ) alWays dealing with for^ 
eigners. Good causes are destroyed. 

£ a 5 e . in point Chambers • 
told the truth, but he was an informer 
obviously because he informed against 
Hiss First °f all, it wouldn’t have made 
any difference whether the informer 
(unintelligible). First of all he was an 

cause* h lh f b i e) HisS - Was destr °yed be- 
rftct h A ed — perjur y- Chambers was 

but r°h y Ah eC l USe h ? was a n ^former, 
but Chambers knew he was going to be 

thl| tr Xn1e N K W ’- they ’ Ve i g0tt ° knPW that 
this whole business of McCord going 

sssaag* so fortb ' 1 kn »* 

. E. McCord is a strange bird. 

, . 'Trying to get out. I have never met 
him. Ever meet him? 

E. Nope, But Dean— 

P. Tell me about him. 
j v } s g0 another one. So you per- 
suade Magruder that his present ? ap- 
pr°ach is (a) not true; I think you can 
probabl y persuade him of that; and (b) 
not desirable to take. So he then savs in 
despair ‘‘Hecicwhat do L do? Here’K / 
r™ out here accusing me. McCord has 

flatly accused me of perjury He’s flatlv 

accused Dean of complicity” Dean ffi 
tw nf °’ and M agruder knows of the fact 

ihafwhAni7 aSn 1 lnv °lved, so he knows 
that when Dean goes down, Dean can tes- 
tify as an honest man. u van ies 

H No^f? S ° ing t0 finger Magruder? 

P. There’s the other point. 

H. Dean will not finger Magruder but 

fend' 1 M C a a g n r t uder her ' ~ UkeWiSe he Can>t de ' 

P. Well— . # 

, H. Dean won’t eonsidpr 
(unintelligible) Magruder.. But Magruder 
then says, “Look, if Dean goes down to 
the grand jury and clears himself, with 
no evidence against him except Mc- 
Corct s statement, which won’t hold up 
and it isn’t true. Now I go down to the 
grand jury, because obviously they are 
going to call me back, and I go to defend 
myself against McCord’s statement 
which I know is true. Now I have a: little 
tougher problem that Dean has. You’re 
saying tome, ‘Don’t make up a new lie to 
cover the old lie. What would you recom- 
mend that I do? Stay with the old lie and 
hope I would come out, or clean myself 
up and go to jail?’ ” 

P. What would you advise him to do? 

H. I would advise him to go down and 
clean it up. 

P. And say I lied? 

H. I would advise him to seek immu- 
nity and do it. \ 

fr y0 i U think ke can get immunity? 

H. Absolutely.. / 

P. Then what would he say? 

. E ;He would say, “I thought I was help- 
ing. It is obvious that here is no profit in 
this route. I did it on my own motive. No- 
body asked me to do it.- 1 juut did it be- 
cause I thought it was the best thing to 
do Everybody stands on it. I was wrong 
to do it.” That’s basically it. % 

H. Magruder’s viewpoint that to be 



SoingSSifl " ,h0 “ el,t he *•* 
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P. J chn, what about this commission? 

. E. 7 he first step on that it seems to me 
is to sell Bill Rogers on the idea, if i’s a 
good idea. 

P. But the other thing first is to talk 
with Bill Rogers and see whether he co- 
mes up with a decent committee. 

E. Well I would say first we’ve got to 
be convinced that it is a good idea. If the 
President’s satisfied that it is a good 
idea, then we get Bill Rogers to— 

P. Well you see to make it is — prob- 
lem that we’ve got here as everybody 
there felt at the time (unintelligible)— 

E. There’s glory in this for Bill. This is 
his idea. 

H. You see you are saying Bill would 
publicly be the father of this. 

E. Bill would be the father of this. He 
would go to Ervin and say I am terribly 
concerned about this whole business. 

P. He would be the broker? 

H. He came to the President and said 
this is what you must do. 

P. Go Warren? 

E. He would go to Ervin and say I see 
this impasse developing between the 
grand jury and (unintelligible). 

P. Might go to Judge Sirica? 

E. I don’t think he would. He’s not re- 
ally smart. 

H. I know that, but why not see him? 
That’siine. 

E. Either that or go to Burger, 
(unintelligible) somebody in the Judicial 
Branch and have them designate two 
senior judges from around the country 
who have retired — trial judge types. 
And just designate them at random. It 
takes it out of your hands. Ah, they reDre- 
sent the Judicial and— 

. P. And not have Warren? 

E. And not have Warren. No. 

P. Warren is so old, you see. 

E. He scares me to death. 

H. Then you’d have to ask the speaker 
H. And the majority leader— 

P. No, I don’t think the Congress. 

E. No. they’ve already done that. I 
think you are off the hook on that. 

H. You mean invite Ervin and Baker? 

E. You invite Ervin and Baker d 
they decline. Then that is the whole story 
of the Congress. 

P. Then just have the two senior 
judges. 

E. The senior judges and— 

. P- Why don’t we have a panel of senior 
judges rather than try to get — you talk 
about the former attorney general and so 
forth— 

H. I would take your senior judges. 

P. You see, if we had the chief justice 
and a panel of three senior judges, or 
four — maybe Clark. 

E. Maybe Clark as the chairman. 

H. Yeah. 

P. Clark is a Democrat and a former 



attorney general, ne a oe tne chairman. 
A panel of three I think would make a lot 
of sense. Now they have to have a staff. 

Department? finanC ^ that? The Justice 

E- Of course (unintelligible.). He’s got 
fng flCC ° V6r here in the Federal Build- 

p - ^ey would hi re legal counsel— 

Js. What Lhat does is tend to rob Ervin 
and the grand jury with yet a third inves- 
tigatory group. It seems to me though if 
it is just senior judges, you miss the gen- 

legislative be eX6CUtive ’ 

P. Speaking of — why do that? 

H. Executive is what’s on top.y 
E. Executive in a sense that you have 
citizen members. You know, the^public is 
repesented. The government, the whole 
question of integrity— 

P. By this (unintelligible) you forget 
Congress if you get just judges.H think a 
panel of judges isn’t all that bad either. 

A good standing panel of three judges. 



i E. I don’t think it sells, though. That’s 
the trouble. Then you look like you are 
dragging a red herring across the trail. 
You have to have some kind of rationale 



H. Bill, last night, had some ideas on 
too— 

P. Prominent Americans? 

H. But then it has a reason for being 
and a reason for pre-empting. 

P. What about making Clark 
chairman? 

H. He could be called both an execu- 
tive and judicial type, and then have two 
senior judges plus Ervin and Baker. 
There’s a panel. 

P. Well, anyway, let’s (unintelligible) 

E. I think in principle, though, getting 
a line around this whole subject is terri- 
bly important at this point rather than 
just bleeding this every day for hours at a 
time. 




H. Sending down people to the grand 



jury— 

. . p - 0h : 1 understand. I understand that. 
My point is, John, I don’t think — people 
say, you have to get it out tonight for ex- 
ample. It isn’t going to be done tonight or 
tomorrow night. We can’t get it done that 
fast 

, . d° n ’t think you want to anyway. I 
think y<Du want to end the war and freeze 
food prices first and then do this. 

P. I wish it were Friday. 

H. Friday is the time to do it. 

• Good, that means we better get go- 
ing today. Alright. Who talks to — should 
John Ehrlichman and you talk to Bill 
Rogers, or is that a waste of time? 

H. As of now J ohn should not, as Bill is 
, very concerned about not talking to peo- 
ple about it. I already have, and I think I 
should. 

P. Alright. Fine. You get Bill to come 
over. Say you want to talk to him first and 
that I want to talk to him. Fair enough? 
But you will say he comes over to see me. 
The second point is to call Mitchell. 
Maybe you better make these calls on 
this phone so I will know what the hell 
my schedule is this afternoon. 

E. I am going to meet with Kleindienst 



E. On these other sub jects. 

P. Alright. What do we want Klein- 
diensttodo? 

E. We want to raise this thought with : 
him m a hypothetical way. 

P. (Characterization deleted). The 
only thing I would say on Kleindienst at 
the moment is tell him we are going to 
have to break with Gray who is killing us. 
We need to know what Gray’s going to do 
Can we handle it that way? 

• E.HowI4are we run the bureau— 

P. Who runs it, etc. etc. I don’t know 
what Kleindienst knows or believes 
about this damn business. I once said to 
John or to Kleindienst, you know the man 
they are jeally attends John Mitchell. He 
said, “Oh, no, they are not after John 
Mitchell.” I said, “Did you ever talk to 
him about it?” He said, “Oh, no.” He has 
sever discussed t&e -damn thing with 
Mitchell. I wonder — 

H. Well, damn it, he talked to Weicker 
Now Weicker is out today with another 
statement. 1 

P. What did he say today ? 

H. He has absolute proof that it goes 
to the White House staff and he is not go- 
ing to name names until he gets his evi- 
dence in h and but something will turn un 
eventually. K 

P. Well, what — Kleindienst — well 
raise that with him again. 

E. Well Weicker (unintelligible) 

H. He ought to say, “Well, I talked 
with the senator and he told me he didn’t 
have any. Now he is back out in the press 
again. I don’t understand that.” 

P. Well, who is Weicker. Who does he 
think he is talking about? 

H. I have no idea. I don’t know. I don’t 
know who it can be. 

P. Maybe it’s this — ah — has Magru- 
der talked to Weicker? 

H. I don’t think so. 

P. Where is Weicker gettinf this? 

H. Porter talked to everybody he can 
including Mary McGrory. 

P. McCord at the present time only fin- 
gers his present finger is pointed only 
at two people, Dean and Magruder, so 

131 *. 

. E - Ar l d . of all people McCord would be 
m a position, I think, to involve Mitchell. 



He spent all that time with Mitchell and 
Martha. 

P. But the question is whether McCord 
has got anything on the White House 
staff. 

E. No, no. Hell, nothing. 

P. Have you talked to McCord? I do 
think Kleindienst has got to take up the 
leading oar on this business of Weicker 
right away. 

E. Right, again. 

' £• Again — he got him in today — 

E. Did Weicker have much to do with 
Gray? 

H. Yes. He’s a friend of Gray. 

E. Might have come from Gray. I don’t 
know. 

H. Weicker has very much to do with 
Gray. Weicker is Gray’s sponsor. Weicker 
was against the White House before they 
sunk Gray and Weicker has issued a very 
vicious statement about us. This doesn’t 
reach to the President but it sure gets to 
those sons-of-bitches around him, and I 
think he almost uses the words sons-of- 
bitches. Its as close to it as he could get. 
Those terrible people around him, evil 
men. 

P. Have you thought about Colson? 

H. That’s what Dean thinks. 

about Colson? hinkS WeiCker 15 talKlng 

is Chuck ah ’ 1 think he d08s - He thinks it 
P-Doy™ think Gray would talk to 

Colson? ° hn ’ haS ray e ' ver talked with 
E. Not to my knowledge — 

H. I don’t think he lias. 

, P- John, you would have no problems 

t° jfiir t0 , PatGra y and a sk him what the 
hell Weicker is up to. Do you mind? 

E. Nofat all. 

P. I think you should. “We can’t under- 
stand what you are doing here on this. If 
there is anybody, the President wants to 
know.” 

H. Why the hell does he tell the news- 
papers instead of (unintelligible)? 

-P- And , ask h im, as the director of the 
T BI, to ask Weicker what it is. He, as the 
director of the FBI, is supposed to get all 
the information he can now. If there is 
anybody, the President wants the infor- 
mation. Let’s try to get to Weicker 
through Gray. Do you mind trying that? I 
would like you to try that very soon, like 
one o’clock. 

E. Right away. 

P. You go find about Weicker. What 
time do you get to see Kleindiesnt? 

E I don’t know. They were setting it 
up when I came over here. 

P. All right. We’re going to set up a 
meetmg with Magruder - - not right now. 
Mitchell first Get him first 
H. Mitchell? All right. 

P. You know John, let me add, there is 
one otner thing here that Kleindienst 
might look into. I was pointing out that 
(unintelligible) — Of course, you have to 
change Gray. You know that. Klein- 
dienst, I think you have to ride with that 
a while. I don’t think you can just kick the 
attorney general out like that, you know. 

He was going to go anyway at a certain 
time, so he can go. Beyond that that point 
is to say that members of the White 
House staff who are indicted, etc., they 

would have to take a leave of absence 

suspended — leave of absence. Say that 
you and Bob would have to in the event 
you were named. I think they have to 
mention cutting off at the pass some 





with Mitchell, we cleared it wun Magru- 
der and with Dean’s lawyer. 

And Dean thinks it was Magruder that 
leaked it 

P. Members of the White House staff. 
Well, (pause) I don’t know whether you 
can say “would welcome the opportu- 
nity.” Why don’t you say, members of the 
White House staff will, will appear be- 
fore the Grand Jury in person at any time 
the jury feels it’s relevant and furnish 
any information regarding that individu- 
al’s alleged knowledge. You see what I 
mean? I don’t think you say would wel- 
come. Will appear — will appear before 
the grand jury if the jury feels it is rele- 
vant. Furnish any information of an indi- 
vidual’s alleged knowledge, (pause) 
Have you got it in hand? 

Z. Well, except for that it is only for 



G. Gordon Liddy 

me, as a talking piece. 

P. Yeah. Have you had it? If the grand 
jury feels it’s relevant, members of the 
White House staff, by direction of the 
President, will — will appear before the 
grand jury. I think that’s a little better 
than the idea that members of the White 
House staff would welcome. Don’t you 
think so John? 

Z. By direction of the President. 

E. Right. 

P. By direction of the President will 
appear before the grand jury and furnish 
any information regarding that individu- 
al’s alleged. I like that a little better. 

E.Okay. 

(Pause) 

P. I would say it is not the objective of 
the White House however to draw a cur- 
tain down over this matter, to cover up 



this matter, cover up this matter, ana to 
withhold any information. 

(Long pause) 

P. Why don’t we say that we admit 
there area, of course, other informal 
ways that could be used. We are ready — 
we are ready to — say — we are ready to 
discuss those procedures with the com- 
mittee. No, and we are ready to cooper- 
ate with the committee to work out the 
procedure — to work out a proper proce- 
dure — be proper to work out a proper 
procedure. How’s that, John? Is that all 
right? 

E. That’s all right. You want to say, we 
continue to be ready? 

P. No. — just say, we are ready — let’s 
— that’s a little. 

E. All right. 

P. We are ready — we are ready to 



place here and I believe — put it this 
way, (unintelligible) the spectacle of 
their just taking the whole damn White 
House staff up. There is someplace 
where you’ve got to cut them off. 

, . H. Once you establish it, that you are 
following that route, if they were smart 
they would just start naming everybody 
just so you’d have no choice. 

P. There is no way except that, Bob. 

E. What I am getting at here and, 
maybe that isn’t the way to do it, I don’t 
know, is to insulate you, number one. 

H. Well, that doesn’t bother these peo- 
ple. 

E. To make you appear to be ahead of 
the power curve and also to have some 
symbolic act of absolution after the thing 
is oyer, by being able to take them all 
back on. And say, “Alright, we have been, 
through the whole thing. They fired the 
worst they had, but didn’t make the case. 
I am taking this fellow back and reinstat- 
ing him with full status.” So obviously 
that is the reason. I can see the practical 
problem you would be faced with: you’ve 
got an awful lot of guys around here who 
like to — 

H. Hold each other off, you know. 

P. That isn’t the problem. The prob- 
lem is not the fact that we can’t run the 
shop. We can run the shop, maybe not as 
well, but we can run it. But on the other 
hand, you say — like — let’s — suit your- 
self — let’s use Haldeman, because 
Haldeman could really beat these 
charges. Say Haldeman wanted to leave 
then— 

H. (Telephone rings) (Haldeman an- 
swers telephone) Hi, J ohn: Any chance of 



See TEXT, A18, CoL 1 



TEXT, From A17 

your coming down? That’s ok. Ah coul 
you come down first thing in th 
morning? Tonight? Which would yo, 
rather come? Yeah, Yeah. Oh. Well, thi 
is to see me and also the other fellov 
tiood. Check out a couple things agair 

ramr M v A ? H AT 

that? 0 * Y h ’ what s your deling oi 



H. She goes a little far on this thing 
about your baiting Marquis Childs and 
all. that sort of thing. And not necessary. 
Just set up the commission and let them 
report out their findings with the idea 
that criminal law and prosecution will 
evolve. It is a blue ribbon, four star 
grand jury. That’s really what it is. Ah, 
one other thing that — delay in your com- 
ing down would be bad. Did he tell you 
that Jeb wants to meet with you? Oh, he 
is. Ok. Thafjs the — I thought, well — the 
last I heard he wanted to get together 
with the two of us and now it is the next 
thing we are going to take a stab at down 
here. If he is there, you will have covered 
that ground with him. Ervin? Full com- 
. mittee. No, no. That’s weak reed. Noth- 
ing. \es, Well, we’d be glad to do it. 
There has been specific follow up on spe- 
cific items, but he does. If you call and 
say, “Call somebody and say this,” he 
calls somebody and says exactly that and 
calls back says, “Well, I didn’t get any an- 
swer *ind that is the end of that.” There is 
no initiative and there’s no stuff beyond 
the vegetable. But Dean says we aren’t 



getting that either, i n — ao you think 1 
should talk to Kleindienst? You do? Ok 
<>k. Onyl any of the Committee and in- 
deed the Grand Jury. Ah, what will you 
do, have the office call what time you will 
be here? Ok. Right. Thanks. Yes, sir 
cure. Sure. Ok. 

H. Magruder is with him right now. 

P. What did he say about a meeting? 

riiem?rn‘ ng° ming d ° Wn tbe first thing in 
P. Don’t wait. What I meant is, I would 
V? a re P° r t on bis conversation 
with Magruder. Would you call him back 
on that? 

H. Sure. 

P. Do it this afternoon. 

H. (unintelligible). It’s worth a try 
though. 

P. Keep trying. It is now one o’clock, 
so probably— ^ 

pl^?se. SeCr ^ taiy ° f State * please ' Yes » 
(Telephone rings), ^ 

\.K p * Will be do it— what did he say? 

- J. h £ o^y thing he knew was that 
kad reported to him briefly 
.at he had had a very amicable meeting 
with Weicker, but he didn’t go into any of 
the details of the meeting. I suggested to 
him that he talk with Kleindienst before 
he, Gray, contacted him. 

P. I don’t want to— 

E. Then I suggested to him— 

(Telephone rings) 

H. Bill - could you come over this af- 
ternoon to meet with the President? L 
Whats your time? We ought to get to- 
gether for a lew minutes ahead of — give 
you some background on what we have 
done. What’s the earliest convenient 
time for you? Two .o’clock? Is that 
alright? Is it? OK. Make it that you have 
an appointment with the President. 

H. Wait a second. 

f* Bob ’ IVe £ ot M rs. Boggs at 3:00, so 
ma £ e ™ 1:30 so that 1 see him at 2:30. 

H. How about 1:30? Good. With me, be- 
cause the President is tied up for a few 
minutes at three and we could go over at 
J:15. 1 think I would stay with the Presi- 
dent. Yeah, and just drop in my office on 
the way. I think your record ought to be a 

meeting with the President. OK. 

E. So Gray is going to do this. He is go- 
to to check with Weicker and then I left 
“ w^b mm that he either report through 
me if it were appropriate, or if not, to you 
direct, so that— J 

P. Is he going to call Weicker in? 

H. He is going to Weicker? 

E. He is going to see Weicker. 

P- That’s good. 

H. Yep. 

E. Today. I don’t know where Weicker 
lives but mostly he (unintelligible) here 

P. What the hell makes Weicker tick? 
out E * ^ bbody ’ s been able t0 figure that 

H. He sure must be mad at one of us. I 
don t know who or why. 

P. I am anxious to get his report. You 
know what I mean. I don’t know. 

E. I don’t know of any specific spies of 
,his down here at all. I have heard that he 
is just establishing his independence at 
this point against the upcoming commit- 
tee hearings. 

J H- Undoubtedly he’s meeting with Jeb 
Magruder. 

E. Oh, really? 

! H. He could have done it 
E.How about that? 



Ti. That isn’t why he's been at weicK- 
ers office too. He says he could come 
down later. 



P. He says at the market house? 

H. I think he said market house. I 
don t know, I think— 

E. I know what he means! 

P. I really think I should not try to do 
that speech Thursday night. There are 
more important things. 

H. Nb, sir! 



that you keep the momentum of the busi- 
nessgoing—. f 

P. I know, I know. I just meant though 
— I am just thinking — having this long 
seance with Mitchell tomorrow is going 
to be very difficult. Well, I will get it 
done I will try to do — At least let’s not 
have this difficult a schedule on Thurs- 
day* Keep one day of personal prepara- 
tion. Although I feel pretty well. 

P. Anybody else that you can think of 
to mull ( over this plan? Rogers is coming 
mat three. Well— 

E. I will see Kleindienst. That’s set- 
tled-— 



P. You’ll see Kleindienst? When? 

' E. This afternoon at three o’clock. 

P. Three o’clock, and then I think, 
when — huh? . 

oi H \ Should I also see Kleindienst? 
onould I, or should John be the only one? 
P. John, you do it. 

That’s what Mitchell was asking. Mitc- 
hell is very distressed that Kleindienst 
jsirt stepping up to his job as the contact 
with the Committee, getting Baker pro- 
grammed and all that (A), and (B) that he 
isn t getting — see Dean got turned off by 
the grand jury. Dean is not getting the in- 
formation from Silbert on those things 
said at the grand jury. And Mitchell finds 
that absolutely incompetent and says it 
is Kleindienst’s responsibility. He is sup- 
posed to be sending us — 

P. Ask Kleindienst, J ohn, put it on the 
basis that you’re not asking nor in effect 
t] he White House asking; that John 
Mitchell says you’ve got to have this in- 
formation from the grand jury at this 
toe and you owe it to him. Put it right on 
that basis, now, so that everybody can’t 
then say the White House raised hell 
about this, because we are not raising 
hell. Kleindienst shouldn’t — where are 
you going to see him there or here? 

E. In my office. 

P. Have a session with him about how 
much you want to tell him about every-, 
thing. 






tv u* } * hink y ?, uVe S ot to say, “Look, 
Dick let me tell you, Dean was not in- 
tj — had no prior knowledge — 
Haldeman had no prior knowledge; you, 
Ehrlichman, had none; and Colson had 
none. Now unless — all the papers writ- 
ing about the President’s men and if you 
have any information to the contrary you 
want to know. You’ve got to know it but 
you ve go to say too that thpre is serious 

b ? in ? raised about Mic- 

hel!. Right? That’s about it isn’t it? 



game is interesting here. McCord is 
0n Magruder and Dean. Why 
he picked Dean, I don’t know. y 

- Wb y did he pick Dean to separate? 



Dean was in the news i guess. 

E. Now wait a minute. Alright, not as 
much as Magruder. Magruder, too. What 
is shocking to me is his blowing off 
against the one fair guy you wouldn’t 
think he would cut up, against Halde- 
man. 

H. Yeah. Yeah, because he had 
thought— 

P. He didn’t pick Strachan. Nobody 
would care about Strachan— 

E. But they care a hell of a lot about 
Haldeman. 

P. And then Magruder was made by 
Haldeman. 

E. Yeah. 

P. And he also knows it’s not true. 

E. Oh, — 

P. I can’t figure it out. 

E. Well, I wouldn’t be surprised if Mc- 
Cord has been led by committee counsel. 
You see all the stuff about— 

P. Dash. 

E. Yeah. All the stuff about Dean co- 
mes in the LA Times story. It doesn’t 
come in the McCord letter. 

P. Yeah. 

E. And Dean is the logical target of 
the committee. 

P. Bob, how do you analyze Magruder 
tossing it off to you rather than to 
Mitchell? That started you, didn’t it? 

H. Well, he hits Mitchell too. He is just 
trying to wrap me because he wants to 
get you in. I think my view is that what 
Magruder was doing here was firing a 
threat to the President and intends to say 
it — I don’t think he intends to use that so 
much as he intended — he is trying to get 
people shook up. 

P. He isn’t asking to see me is he? 

E. Oh, no. He is trying to get a line 
around you for his own protection. 

H. In other words, if all Magruder is 
going to do is take the dive himself, then 
we are not going to hear about it. If he 
makes us worry that he is going to get 
Mitchell and you and me — 

P. John, do you see any way though, 
any way, that Magruder can stick to his 
story? No. 

E. Yes, because he’s an ingenious — 

P. Stick to his story? 

E, He’s an ingenious witness. I think, I 
am told, if he isa:eally as good as they say 
he is as a witness, it is possible that he 
could get away with it. Ah, it’s arguable. 

. P. It’s his word against McCord. 

E. And he is flowing with the stream, 
you see. He is saying the things they want 
him to say. 

/ P. No, no, no. I don’t mean if he says— 

E. Oh if he sticks to his old story — I 
see, I see. Thought you meant the story 
he is laying out here. 

P. Oh, no no. This story. They would 
take that in a minute. 

E. I tell you I am to the point now 
where I don’t think this thing is going to 
hold together, and my hunch is that any- 
body who tries to stick with a story that is 
not suspcetible to corroboration is going 
to be in serious difficulty. 

P. So, what do you feel then? 

E. Well, that is why I said I thought he 
ought to move to a real and immune con- 
fession of perjury if he can do it. There’s 
too many cross-currents in this thing 
now. 

P. Yeah. This is my view. If Magruder 
is going to lie about it, you know, I am 
sure he checked it out. If Magruder is go- 



ing to say tnen — men wnai me neii is m 
it for him. 

H-E. Immunity. 

P. Well, if he gets immunity — do we 
have — can’t the U.S. — Who grants 
immunity? The judges? 

E. Sirica grants immunity in the grand 
jury proceedings; Ervin grants it in con- 
gressional proceedings, the attorney 
general can grant it in anything. 

. P- Could the attorney general grant it 
m the congressional? 

E. No, but what he does there is infor- 
mally work out with the Congress the de- 
pendency of Justice Department action. 

(Material unrelated to presidential 
actions deleted) 

P. This is a bad rap here. We are not 
going to allow it. Our real problem is 
Mitchell, Now what about this? What are 
you going to do about it? He knows damn 
well Mitchell is right. Of course, we 
ought to know — can’t the attorney gen- 
eral call Silbert, or is that too dangerous 
for him? 

E. Well he doesn’t have to do that - 
Henry Petersen follows that thing on a 
daily basis. 

P. Henry Petersen? 

E. Henry can let Dick know, and that’s 
all there is to it. 

P. Alright. You just tell Dick. You see 
the problem is, there, that Dick thinks I 
am — if he says he has furnished the 
grand jury things to the White House that 
there is a problem. 

E. It’s a tender problem. I think what 
he has to do — 

P. No you could say this. Our need — 
our interest here — you could say is 
whether there are any White House peo- 
ple involved here and we will move on 
them. 

E. That’s right. And the President 
wants to know. 

P. That is the purpose. Not to protect 
anybody, but to find out what the hell 
they are saying. 

E. Absolutely. That is the only basis 
on which to go. 

P. What have you today? Get every day 
so that we can move one step ahead here. 
We want to move. We are not going to 
wait until a grand jury drags them up 
there. 

E. OK, I will let you know as soon as 
that is done. 

P. I wonder if we aren’t in a position to 
talk with Rogers and so forth, and get all 
the evidence in. 

E. Judge Sirica. That’s, in effect, what 
you would do if you sent everybody down 
to the grand jury. I think the judge does 
not have — 

P. You don’t think sending them to the 
grand jury is a viable option? 

E. This idea doesn’t appeal to me. 

P. I am just thinking. I know picking 
out these commissions are so difficult, so 
(unintelligible) as the good doctors says. 

E. Well, think about it in these terms. 

If you came ut Friday and said, “OK, I 
will get this thing cleared up, so I am go- 
ing to send every man jack of the White 
House down to the grand jury to hang. 
Sure. Sure. You lay it out, directly or in- 
directly. I have talked to the judge and 
he assures me it will be done very exped- 
itiously and, ah,— 



P. What I was thinking, you see, as an 
alternative — the judge has now come 
out as a white knight here. The judge is 
— and incidentally, we can say in a sense 
that the judge has given a sentence of 55 
years to somebody who had no former of- 
fense and so forth and so on — but the 
reason Sirica doing this is much deeper, 
is because he thinks there is a cover. 

H. Sure. 

P. I don’t think you can hold that 
against the judge. You know, I mean — I 
do m a way, but you know — 

E. He is the' proprietor of the court 
room and he tries to conduct trial, to get 
publicity. That’s what it is. 

P. Yeah. Another alternative that I 
thought of, rather than try to set up an- 
other procedure, call the judge in and 
say, “Judge, we will carry out this inves- 
tigation by sending them all down here 
and you can question them. I want every- 
body here and I want you to get to the 
bottom of this thing. You will have my to- 
tal backing.” Now that is another way to 
doit 

E. That’s OK, as long as you then get 
out front. / 

P. Well, I— 

E. You say to the country, “I have now 
had this conversation with the judge—” 

P. Yeah. Well, that’s what I mean. 
That’s what I would say. 

E. The thing that I get over and over 
and over again from just ordinary folks— 
^P. Right. 

E. “Why doesn’t the Prssident,” so and 
so and so and so. 

P. “Say something what’s he on it?” 

E. Yeah. So symbolically you’ve got to 
do something. 

P. That’s right. Do something so that I 
am out front on this every — they don’t 
think the President is involved but they 
don’t think he is doing enough. 

E. That’s it. That’s it. 

P. No matter how often we say we will 
cooperate — as you know we have done 
— and on and on and on — 

E. They don’t believe that at all — it is 
not getting through. Ziegler is not suffi- 
ciently credible on this. 

P. That’s right. 

E. In a sense, because — 

P. What about the judge business? 
Let’s look at it that way, rather than the 
commission. 

E. Well, then what you have done is 
you have said, “I will send John Dean; I 
will send Haldeman; I will send every- 
body to the grand jury. No immunity, just 
send them down there to testify. Let it all 
come out.” 

P. What’s that mean to the grand jury? 

E. (unintelligible) 

P. No, I mean I’m not going to— 

H. On the grand jury strategy, do you 
say, “I am waiving executive privilege?” 

E. I think you do. 

P. Yeah. 

H. I think you do. 

P. Now Colson disagrees with that 
one, doesn’t he? 

H. He says you’re nuts. 

P. No, .1 can say, consistent with that — 
when you say executive hearings, you 
mean- 
ly You instructed us to be as forth- 
coming as we can — 

P. All the facts that have to do with 
any of this thing, this thing here, there is 



no — i consider Iiu — 

H. But you don't specifically say you 
are giving up executive privilege. 

P. No privilege will be claimed unless 
it is absolutely necessary, or something 
like that. We will work out something. 

E. That will be the following question 
the minute thatyou say that. 

P * For me t0 sa y that on all matters 
that relate to this particular matter, 
‘Yes, that is what I would say executive 
privilege is waived on.” I think you've sot 
to say that, Bob. 

E. You could say this. You could say I 
have never had a communication with 
anybody on my staff about this burglary 

P. Therefore — 

E. Or about Segretti, prior to — 

P. Segretti, Segretti is not in this court 
so that is no problem. 

E. Well — then alright — 

P. I have never had any — 

E. Since I had o communication with 
anybody on the White House staff about 
this burglary or about the circumstances 
leading up to it, there is no occasion for 
executive privilege in this matter. 

P- Wi th regard to this, I want you to 
get to the bottom of it. So there will be no 
executive privilege on that. On other 
matters— 

t hat takes you up to the June 
17th. What do you do after June 17? 

P. Use the executive privilege on that. 

... F *J£oah, but there would be questions 
like, Did you ever discuss with the Pres- 
ident, Mr. Haldeman, the matter of exec- 
utive clemency for any of these defend- 
ants.” 

P. Both of them say no. 

H. Or the payment of money. The pay- 
ment of— 

P. Haldeman and Colson would both 
say no, there's no question. 

H. Since you want to waive privilege 
so that we can say no, rather than invok- 
mg it — 

P. You can say that. 

H. I think you've got to say that be- 
cause basically their situation— . 

H. I think you've got to say that be- 
cause basically their situation — Well, 
Colson will be very disturbed by that and 
he must have a reason why he would. 

/ w * why d0R,t y° u get 

(unintelligible) m so that I can hear it 
clearly and I will know. What is it, Bob 
as you recall at the moment, and then I 
will let you go. Colson says don’t give an- 
ything away that you don’t have to, bul 
you don’t have to, but you don't know 
what the hell is going to happen to you if 
you go in and lie. 

H. His thing is don't do any line to 
break your privilege, because if you get 
into (unintelligible) you may want it. 

P. But don't use my privilege. Why 
don ’t .test say, “With regard to this 
(unitelligible)? 

H. And then get a John Dean problem. 
What about all your lawyer-client 
privilege? 

P. Lawyer-client with me— 

H. Yeah. 

P. Well, that’s fine. I said that is a mat- 
ter that has to be decided upon. 

H. No lawyer-client with other mem- 
bers of the staff. Only pertains to his role 
as your (unintelligible) our role as your 
agents. 

P. Well, I think we can work some- 
thing out. John, consider for a moment 



the play — Not for the big thing — inci- 
dentally I should put this down — or I 
would just say “The place that this 
should be—” 

E. You see the argument that could be 
made. 

1 k n ?w the judge is tough and all 
that sort of thing. The argument could be 
Yhe f e * s an honest judge. He will 
get the facts. The argument could also be 
made by (unintelligible). When criminal 
charges are involved, the proper place 
for those to be considered is not in a kan- 
garoo court of this Congress that drags 
on and on and on, but before a grand 

jur y- And indictments, indictments 
would be heard before a criminal court. 

/w ± if- circumstances 

(unintelligible)). 

E Ervin's answer to that will be the 
President is trying to fight this battle on 
ms battleground and it- is obvious he 
wants his FBI, his Justice Department 
his prosecutor— 

P. But not his judge. You see the one 
strong point is — Rogers had raised, not 
m this connection but with Bob — is that 
the judge out of this is the big white 
knight now. He is as clean as a hound's 

find * S aS c * ean as an yb°dy you can 

. , H - You ask the judge or direct the 
judge or request the judge — You can't 
direct a judge. 

P. No. 

H. Request the judge and highly re- 
commend to the judge that he appoint a 
special prosecutor. 

P. That's right. 

H. The President’s Justice Depart- 
ment, therefore, the President’s FBI, the 

President's special prosecutor 

P. Let me say the same thing is going 
to happen before a commission in the 
long run. Let’s face it. They’ll have spe- 
cial prosecutors who will want to make a 
name for themselves. Everybody wants to 
,make a name for themselves in this 
(unintelligible). They’ll drag it on and 
on. The idea that a commission might go 
through the '74 election, etc. — my view 
is I can’t have this (unintelligible) I think 
the damn thing is going to come out any- 
way, and I think you better cut the losses 
now and just better get it over much 
sooner and frankly sharper. Let's just 
say, “Well judge, let’s go.” 

H. How come all the rush now? You're 
not committed to this route. You are not 
necessarily forced to come out now Ma~ 
gruder can stay with his own position if 
he wants to. 

P. Of (unintelligible) 

E. Anybody would say— 

P. What I meant is, John, if you called 
the judge in and say “Look Judge, you 
recognize that — while we've never met 
— that I would strongly recommend a 
special prosecutor,” if he doesn’t have 
confidence in the present prosecutor, 
“but you can pick anybody you want. Now 
have at it. That I will — ” 

E. I think that is something to talk to 
Kleindienst about. I'll talk to him. 

P. You talk to him and Bob I think you 
should talk to Rogers about this. 

E. Special prosecutors, as Rogers 
points out, is a slam at the Justice De- 
partment, which is already in trouble. 

P. It needs to be slammed. The judge, 



m other words the idea ot killing— 

H. It’s the popular route — 

. /* Th e idea, the President gets the 
judge and* says “Now you are an honest 
judge. You are doing your job. Those 
special prosecutors have nothing to hide 
here. All right, let’s go.” 

,. / d ? n .i think the judge appoints 

mm. I thmk the attorney general ap- 
points him, as a matter of fact. 

P. Well we can say, “if you want a spe- 
cial prosecutor, the attorney general will 
appoint one. Kleindienst says he is a 
good friend of Sirica’s or whatever, so— 

E. Yeah. He could work it out. 

. ?* e will appoint a special prosecu- 
tor if you request one.” 

j tbe acceptable to you 
even though he told you he wanted one’ 
bo that you get it out of the— 

,, P j am inclined to think that - 1 feel 
that that kind of a move — of course if he 
na mes (unintelligible) we could do that 
nghttomorrow. 

E Uh, huh. Well, would you want to go 
on television tomorrow? 

P. No, but the way I would do the tele- 
wl° n Tn a!! 1 n , ot , Panning to do this be- 
fore u a j 9: ?? 0 clock on prime time. I 
would do this in the Oval Room; no make 
U P at all. i n other words, that’s enough 
right there. What the hell,*I could say I 
Redone this, I have — I want to get to 
the botton of this and what have you 

(unintelligible) OK John? Alright. 

E. Surely nothing troubles me. 
(Materials unrelated to presidential 
actions deleted) 

you have P lent y to do at this 
pomt. Inform me as soon as you get some- 
thing from Gray on Weicker.? Inform me 

dL^tAlrS’ 6 g0t Somethin S on K1 e»>- 

E. Yep. 

P. I would have a real workshed with 
him. Just say, “Mitchell is just damn dis- 
nppointed, and he will listen and he 

7VFP HP and d °wn and shout. But 
what the hell, I am always kind. But you 
just say I want to level with you. 



★★★ 

Telephone conversations: Ehrlich- 
man and Kleindienst March 28, 1973. 

E. The President wanted me to cover 
with you. Are you on an outside line? 

K. I’m at my parents' house. 

E. Oh, fine, OK, it’s a direct line? Num- 
ber one, he wanted me to ask you those 
two things that I did yesterday about the 
grand jury and about Baker. He had me 
call Pat Gray and have Pat contact Lo- 
well Weicker to ask Weicker about this 
second story that he put out yesterday to 
the effect that he had information about 
White House involvement. And Weicker 
told Gray the he was talking there about 
political sabotage and not about the 
Watergate. 

K. About the Segretti case? 

E. Yeah, and that he was quite vague 
with Pat as to what he had. 

K. I called him also, you know, after I 
talked to the President on Monday. 

E. Well, the President’s feeling is that 
it wouldn't be too bad for you in your 
press conferences in the next couple 
days to take a swing at that and just say 
we contacted the senator because we 
continue to exercise diligence in this 
thing and we’re determined to track 
down every lead and it turns out he 



doesn’t have anyining. 

K. I would really at this delicate point 
question the advisability of provoking, 
you know, a confrontation with Weicker. 
He’s essentially with us, he and Baker 
get along good. 

E. I see. You don’t think that this is ev- 
idence of alienation to the point of no re- 
turn then? 

K. No. You mean by Lowell? 

E. Yeah. 

K. I don’t. He’s pretty disenchanted 
with the whole concept of it. Connecticut 
politician — 

E. Well, use your own judgment on it, 
Richard. 

K. On TV I guess seven or eight times 
this Sunday when I finished my testi- 
mony before my appropriations commit- 
tee all three networks I referred to the 
letter that I sent to Sirica and I also em- 
phasized and repeatedly said (a) the 
President wants this investigated, let the 
chips fall where they will but secondly 
that if anybody has any information we 

not only want it, we expect to get it so we 
can investigate it and if necessary indict 
other people and that anybody who with- 
holds information like that is obstructing 
justice. But I did not refer to Weicker. 
And my judgment right now is not to do 
so. 

E. OK. OK. 

K. If he gets to that point, the hell with 
him. 

E. Well, our uneducated and unin- 
formed impression was that he was try- 

to develop an attack line here on the 
White House or the President. 

K J K that ... if we would conclude 
that that is what he’s up to that he is com- 
pletely alienated then I say we’ve got to 
take him on. 

E. Well, keep track of that and you’ll 
be talking to Baker and you get a feel of 
it. OK, now, the President said for me to 
say this to you. That the best information 
he had and has is that neither Dean nor 
Haldeman nor Colson nor I nor anybody 
in the White House had any prior knowl- 
edge of this burglary. He said that he’s 
counting on you to provide him with any 
information to the contrary if it ever 
turns up and you just contact him direct. 

N ow as far as the committee to re-elect is 
concerned he said that serious questions 
are being raised with regard to Mitchell 
and he would likewise want you to com- 
municate to him any evidence or infer- 
ences from evidence on that subject. 

K. With respect to them, unless some- 
thing develops with these seven people 
who were convicted all those people tes- 
tified under oath before a grand jury and 
their testimony was not contradictory 
and until something comes along I think 
this fellow McCord if he has something 
besides his own testimony in addition to 
that to refute the sworn testimony, then 
you’d have to do it. The comment that I 
made yestrday about McCord was that it 
takes— 

E. Take him for what he is. 

K. He’s facing a long jail sentence and 
he has all kinds of motives to say all 
kinds of things but I also pointed out that 
most of the people, well, these people 
who were involved were interviewed by 
the FBI and they testified under oath be- 
fore a grand jury to the contrary of what 
McCord is saying. But I understand the 
President’s direction. 

E. He’s concerned about Mitchell. 



K. So am L 

E. And he would uint to have a pri- 
vate communication f?>m you if you are 
possessed of any infcmation that you 
think he ought to ha^ with regard, to 
John. 

K. Now he ought tohink about John 
— McCord or Liddy o; Hunt or any of 
these seven, you know, festify under oath 
specifically to their knowledge they have 
a basis for saying so tha Mitchell or any 
of these guys knew abqt it; we have a 
very serious problem, bssible perjury, 
possibility of going bak to the grand 
jury, they have a grandjury determine 
when anyone should belndicted. When 
you talk about Mitchell nd me that re- 
ally creates the highest onflict of inter- 
est. And we want to give $me thought to 
having in such an event hving a special 
prosecutor. 

E. What is the proceduii for that? 

K r Well, I don’t know, think that the 
President could appoint amebody as a 
special prosecutor to direct the FBI to 
cooperate with him, givin^them an op- 
portunity to hire some atomeys, you 
know, on his staff and then jist have com- 
plete authority to have his ovn investiga- 
tion and if there’s evidenct that comes 
out that there were acts of criminal be- 
havior have them presented to a grand 
jury then proceed with it. 

E. Could you ha?e somebody brief out 
how that’s done? Just so we know? And 
the question would be whether the Presi- 
dent or Sirica or you or you know who ac- 
tually does it? 1 i 

K. Well it wouldn’t be the judge. The 
judge has no jurisdiction. I think it 
would be the President. 

E. Okay. 

K. But it has its «wn problems that by 
doing that you in effect say publicly well, 
OK, the Department Justice and the at- 
torney general, thep.S. attorney and the 
FBI will corrupt. I’ie now found that out 
an( * have got to get Jiyself a new— 

E. Of course we’te resisted that right 
straight through. 

K. I think that w< have to do it in the 
event that it appeafe that Mitchell him- 
self is going to be involved in any further 
litigation because dl the men who are 
doing vx.is who have forked for him been 
appointed and I thint if it came down to 
that that’s what I would seriously 
start thinking about, ipeommending. 

. E - A lso this business of the grant of 
immunity to witnesses before the grand 
jury, is that peculiarljin the province of 
the court? 

K. No, that’s the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

E. That is 

K. In almost every criminal case of 
any consequence whenwe convict some- 
body the next thing to do is haul them 
back in before a grandjury to find out 
what they know. You ha^e to do it in this 
case — always going to cb it. Quite a limi- 
tation posed on us Join is that — who 
couldn’t cut it (inaudibb). But you have 
two really distinct situations here. You 
have the Watergate inquiry by Sen. Er- 
vin, that’s the political ude of it. And 
then you have the obligation imposed 
uppn us v to investigate criminal conduct. 
Two separate distinct operations Thev’- 
re getting all fuzzed up. 

. E ; wha * Progress are they making 
right now, have you had a reading on it? 

K. Well, the last time I talked to Henry 
Monday because of Sirica ! s sentencing 



procedures it got a Jittie D 07 .ea up. ainca 
is really lousing this thing up. I don’t 
know. I’m going to talk to Petersen this 
morning and I’ll call you back. 

E. OK, great, that’s all I had on my list. 

K. Thanks, John. 

E. Now, he said that there was a possi- 
bility he’d like to see you in San Cle- 
mente Saturday morning first thing. So 
you might just keep that in the back of 
your mind. Don’t rearrange any of your 
schedules or anything but I’ll let you 
know if that materializes. We’d send a 
chopper up to LA for you. Thank you. 

K. Okay 

★★★ 

Meeting: The President, Ehrlichman 
and Ziegler, Oval Office, March 30, 1973. 
The meeting lasted from 12:02 p.m. to 
12:18 p.m. 

Someone left the room after having a 
picture taken. 

E. We have, I think, a useful statement 
that. has been cleared by Dean and Mitc- 
hell and is directed with the cover-up 
charge. 

See TEXT, A19, Col. 1 



TEXT, From A18 

P. Do you want me to read it? 

Z. I think you probably better. 

P. I can read it (unintelligible) discuss 
and so forth. Or do you want to read it? 

Z. No, well it’s not a statement, Mr. 
President, it’s some talking points for 
me. 

P. Yeah — OX 

E. The brackets at the top go to the 
end. 

P. Could we say — could we add one 
thing here? Say this for the last. Every — 
I’ve called for an investigation on the 
White House staff — is that? And — every 
— every. This is a statement of the 
President? 

No — No — I would make it. 

P. Yeh — yeah — the President 
called for — fine. Every member of the 
White House staff v/ho has been men- 
tioned (unintelligible) mentioned as a — 
has submitted a sworn affidavit to me de- 
nying any knowledge of. 

E. Any prior knowledge. 

P. Any knowledge of or participation 
in. Could we say this? 

E. No — I wouldn’t. 

P. Why? Not true? Too defensive? 

E. Well, No. 1 one — it’s defensive — 
it’s self serving. No. 2 — then that estab- 
lishes the existence of a piece of paper 
that becomes a focal point for a sub- 
poena and all that kind of thing. 

P. (unintelligible) something. (Long 
Pause) 

P. Members of the White House staff 
would welcome an opportunity— Are we 
going too far and urging the grand jury to 
do it? 

E. Well — that’s — we were farther 
over and we’ve come back to v/elcome. I 
don’t know. Maybe that’s still too strong. 

Z. We should tell the President about 
the framework which will be giving this. 
There’s a leak out of the committee — 

P. Oh. 7 • 

Z. For the Re-Election of the Presi- 
dent and the suggestion that you have 
waived the — the restriction on — on 
k Dean being. 

E. The Dean thing. See, we cleared it 



work out — to work out — that’s right. Let 
them see that we are backing down a bit. 

E. All right 

P. Ready to work. 

Z. And then who should we get to say 
this? 

P. We get 

Z. Well, John? 

E. Well, now, you’ve given Kieindienst 
the franchise. 



P. Yep. 

. E. You — we’ve got to get word to him 
which we were going to do Saturday. 
That we were going to shift courses. 

Z. Let’s say. 

P. We are ready — we are ready — 
we’ll say the —let’s leave it with the Tim- 
mons’ office. 

E. Well why say it? 

• P. Yeah - just say it- well with mem- 
bers — the appropriate members of the 
staff. 

E. Why not say this? This is going to be 
done without publicity. 

P.Yeah. / 

E. And. 

P. No — it’s going to be done infor- 
mally without publicity — by whatever. 

E. Period. 

P. This will be done informally. 

Z. We can do it but we just have one 
problem to dwell on. If you give the 
name, like, if you say. 

P.Yeah. 

Z. Weil Timmons’ office would be. 

P. That’s right. Then they go after him. 

Z. Prepared to do that. Then — no — 
then you do solidify your point, you see. 

'E. Yeah, but the problem is that 
there’s ways — there’s already a lot of 
complaint on the committee, and partic- 
ularly with Baker, that there’s too many 
peownple running this show. 

P. That’s right. 

E. And if we introduce Timmons or we 
introduce somebody else. 

P. Yeah, don’t live them a name. The 
■ 7 - the, why don’t you just say the Presi- 
dent will name a — no. 

E. You could go this far. 

P.Yeah. 

% E. You could say we’ve been in touch 
with the committee. 

P.Yeah. Yes 

Z. Have you? 

E.And — yeah — I’ve talked to Baker. 

P. We have been — we have been in 
communication with members of the — 



no — well, then you see — you’ve only 
been in touch with one member. 

, Z. When we’re dealing with. 

E.Weli, why don’t you say communica- 
tions have been opened and willspro- 
ceed. * 

P. Communications have been opened 
with members of the committee. What 
members? That’s — I’m not going to dis- 
cuss that. I can’t go into that. Communi- 



cations have been opened with the com- 
mittee — why don’t you say with the com- 
mittee — committee — communications' 
are handled with the committee to — for 
the purpose of working out a proper, in- 
formal procedure. 

Z. And that has taken place? 

E. Yeah — I talked to Baker yesterday. 

P. That’s right. We„ we’ve had lots of 
talks with him. He talked to Baker at 
length, Ervin’s gone. Is that all right, 
John? 

Z. If I could say, John is — has. 

E. You see, we got an attorney general 
problem. 

P. We got — we got Kieindienst 



E. Let’s not force this. 

Z. All right. 

E. If you want to, you can say, well I 
may have something more to say about 
this later. 

P. That’s fine. Damn well. Just say, Fm 
not going to discuss it because these are 
informal negotiations at this point — in- 
formal discussions are taking place at 
this point. 

Z. Right. 

P. As soon as something it formalized 
we will let you know. 

E. Good. 

P. That’s really true and say if some- 
thing is worked out we will let you know 
The some informal discussions have al- 
ready taken place. That’s right — some 
informal discussions. I’m not going to go 
into the. & s 

Z. All right — I’ve got it. 

P. How’s that? 

P- Oh, it’ll be a little long 
(Pause) 

’ . f • Within the framework of our judi- 
cial system. You might say of our system 
Don’t you think so? 

E. Read the phrase. 

, p * Yeah. It is our position today and in 
the past that if these charges are to be 
tested it should be done within the legiti- 
mate framework of our judicial system. 
Don t you think so? 

then’ That takeS lt: ° Ut ° f the Con 2 ress > 

Z. But the legislative. 

P. Yeah — well then — just say system. 
And you don’t — and then you’re not us- 
ing the last— the bracketed thing at all? 

E. The bracket at the top goes at the 
end where he says, 

Z. Not going to apply it specifically. 
But he’s referring to the bracket at the 
end. 

E. No — no — we’re not going to use 
that. 

P. You’re not going to use that? 

E. No — it’s got a lot of problems asso- 
ciated with it. 

P. Yeah — because you’re taking the 
committee on. 

E. Yeah — well we worked iwth a lot 
of different variations of that and just de- 
cided really it was better to leave it out. 

Z. Give the committee — And give the 
committee back into the start there by 
saying. 

P. I question, (pause) I don’t know. 
Well anyway, it’s all rightiDo you think 
it helps some? 

E. I think it does. And I think. Ron’s 
going to get some questions — Ron’s go- 
ing to get up there — well Ron, you’re not 
going to apply this to specific instances. 
Wnat are you trying to say to us? And he 
again could come back and say, what I 
am saying to you is that the mistake that 
people are making — there's a mistaKen 
impression that the White House is trv- 

mistake° Ver UP in this matter — is just* a 
P. Listen — I’d almost start this thing 
— I just want to lay to rest what I think is 
a what is a — I’m not making any 
charges of how it happened. I want to lay 
to rest a massive misapprehension that 
has been created in the press, created in 
the country with regard to the White 
House position on the Watergate matter 
The aftermath. That is, because of — be- 
cause of our — and that is — we are at- 
tempting, the position is to withhold in- 
formation and to cover up — this is to- 
tally true ■— you could say this is totally 
untrue. I think I’d start right out that — a 
massive misapprehension and so forth ’ 



ana soon. 

Z. Cover up and withhold information. 

? ‘ a ^ er up withhold information. 

Z. And then bang into it. 

E. Mm huh. 

., p * rt of the cas e is built on the fact 
that fellows iove this room, and your 
press of course — p4is no place to work this 
out. 

P. Yeah— yeah. That’s.it exactly. 

E And our refusal to — our refual to 
try this case in the newspapers 

P. Yeah 

E. Has led to. 

P. Yeah — Yeah — now — Fd say our 
— now — a part of that, I must say, due to 
the fact — our refusal to try the case in 
the newspapers — to try this matter in 
the newspapers — and the position of 
maintaining the constitutional — the 
President’s necessity of maintaining the 
constitutional separation of powers. But 
as the President, I’d say, as the President 
made crystal clear in his press confer- 
ence on Aug. 2, the purpose of his insis- 
tance on the separation of powers is not 
to cover up. There will be total and com- 
plete cooperation with the agencies of 
government to get at the facts. And the 
facts can be obtained and still maintain 
the principle of separation of powers — 
and all the facts can be obtained. Some- 
thing like that. 

E. That’s in there I think pretty good. 

(Dishes or walking around) 

P. You don’t want to make a sworn 
statement, huh? 

E. I would just as soon not — I think 
we are better off not, oh, doing up a 
stream. Look at the — 

P. The only position that I am con- 
cerned about is this. I wonder if you 
could take whatever Ron says and — 

E. We’re going to hypo it — we’re go- 
ing to get it around. 

P. Get it to the Congress. 

E. Right. 

P. Get iLto George Bush . 

E. Right. Fm going to see the guys that 
are going to do that and I’ll do it now. 

P. All right, fine. If you could work on 
that between now and three o’clock I 
think it would be very helpful. 

E. I shall. 

P. Fine — you work on it and 111 take 
off. 






1973 reSS Briefing: Ziegler,' March 30, 

(Except from Ziegler’s Press Briefing) 

With regard to the grand jury, the 
President reiterates his instructions that 
any member of the White House staff 
who is called by the grand jury will ap- 
pear before the grand jury to answer 
questions regarding that individual’s al- 

k fl 0 ^}r e( } ge or P oss * b te involve- 
ment m the Watergate matter. 

This isf a re-statement of a policy 
which has been in effect. If the grand 
jury calls , any member of the White 
House staff, that person, by direction of 
the President, will appear to testify re- 
garding that individual’s alleged knowl- 
edge of possible involvement in the 
Watergate matter. 



'kirk- 

Telephone conversations: The Presi- 
dent and Ehrlichman, April 8, 1973. The 
conversation lasted from 7:33 a.m. to 7:37 
a.m. 

P. Oh, John. Hi. 

E. I just wanted to post you on the 
Dean meeting. It went fine. He is going to 
v/ait until after he'd had a chance to talk 
with Mitchell and to pass the word to Ma-. 
gruder through his lawyers that he is go- 
ing to appear at the grand jury. His feel- 
ing is that Liddy has pulled the plug on 
Magruder, and that (unintelligble) he 
thinks he knows it now. And he says that 
there’s no love lost there, and that that 
was Liddy’s motive in communicating in- 
formally. 

P. Uh, huh. 

E. At the same time, he said there isn’t 
anything that he. Dean, knows or could 
say that v/ould in any way harm John 
Mitchell. 

P. But, it would harm Magruder. 

E. Right. and his feeling is that Sirica 
would not listed to a plea of immunity at 
a (unintelligible) I should say. And that 
(unintelligble) from him. He would be 
much better off to go in there and have 
an informal talk and that’s what he wants 
to do. 

P. Right. 

E. So obviously we didn’t tell him not 
to, but we did say that it is important that 
the other people knew what he was do- 
ing. 

P. Well, Mitchell, of course, was going 
to be put to the prod on this one. 

E. That’s right. 

P. Mitchell has got to decide whether 
he’s going to tell John Dean, “Look here, 

I don’t think you ought to say a word or 
you’ve got to go down and lie. ? ’ Well, John 
is not going to lie. , 

E. He says J ohn Mitchell is sort of liv- 
ing in a dream world right now. He 
thinks this is all going to go away. 

P. He thinks that? 

E. Yeah. 

P. John Dean thinks that John Mitc- 
hell is living in a dream world? 

E. Yeah. He thinks that that’s Mitc- 
hell’s frame of mind on all of this. For in- 
stance, he hasn’t bothered to obtain 
counsel. He hasn’t really done much 
about preparing himself or anything of 
this kind. So — 

P. But what does Dean think about it? 

E. Well, Dean says it isn’t going to go 
away. It’s right on top of us and that the 
smartest thing that he, Dean, could do is 
go down there and appear cooperative. 

P. Right. 

E. So, he’ll be around all day tomor- 
row and we’ll see how this unfolds dur- 
ing the day. 

P. What does he — Do you have any 
feeling about the Magruder thing as to 
what he ought to do? 

E. Yes. And he said, “Well, the thing 
that I didn’t understand was that Magru- 
der was the target of the long Liddy dis- • 
cussion” . . . and there wasn’t anything 
that he, Dean, could add. 

P. No, no no no. But what about the 
theory of your idea that Magruder ought 
to come in and say, look, my recollection 
has been refreshed and so forth. 

. E. Well, yeah, but he said that he’s sat- 
isfied that they are not really after Ma- 
gruder on perjury. They are after him — 

P. On Watergate. 



P. Mitchell has got to decide whether 
he s going to tell John Dean, “L6ok here, 
I don t think you ought to say a word or 
you ve got to go down and lieJ’ Well John 
is not going to lie. , 

. E *. He says John Mitchell is sort of liv- 
ing m a dream world right now. He 
thinks this is all going to go awav 
P. He thinks that? 

E. Yeah. - 

, P; J ° h . n Dean thinks that John Mite- 
hell is living in a dream world? 

E. Yeah. He thinks that that’s Mitc- 
helrs frame of mind on all of this. For in- 
stance, he hasn’t bothered to obtain 
counsel. He hasn’t really done much 
about preparing himself or anything of 
this kind. So— 

P. But what does Dean think about it? 

E. Well, Dean says it isn’t going to go 
away. It’s right on top of us and that the 
smartest thing that he, Dean, could do is 
go down there and appear cooperative. 
r. Right. 

E. So, he’ll be around all day tomor- 
row and we’ll see how this unfolds dur- 
ing the day. 

P. What does he — Do you have any 
feeling about the Magruder thing as to 
whatheoughttodo? 

E-Yes. And he said, “Well, the thing 
that I didn t understand was that Magru- 
der was the target of the long Liddy dis- 
cussion’’ . . . and there wasn’t anything 
that he, Dean, could add. 

P. No no no no. But what about the 
theory of your idea that Magruder ought 
to come in and say, look, my recollection 
has been refreshed and so forth. 

• E-Weil yeah, but he said that he’s sat- 
isfied that they are not really after Ma- 

' gri ^ °5 P er Jury. They are after him - 
P. On Watergate. 

. E - They are after somebody as the 

instigator of the plot. 

P. I see. 

E. And that, cleaning up the — 

j _ d °£ s think Magruder will 

do? Whether Magruder will— 

E. Well, nobody knows. 

P. Magruder could be the loose 
(unintelligible) of the whole plan. 

E. He’s entirely vulnerable and no- 
body knows. 

P. Uh, huh. 

Dean’s very strong feeling is 
mat tnis is a time when you just have to 

let it flow. And that’s his. . . 

P. I tend to agree with him, you know 
Do you? 

1 E. Yes, I do. I do. 

H* ? a J si , ca lly> Mitchell must say— go in 
and ahrd-lme it, John, etc. We cannot, we 
can t claim privilege for Dean on this 
Kind of a matter, can we? 

- E - }. d on’t believe on acts prior to the 
investigation, no. 

o ol?; P/ t s and that’s what they’re 

asking for and Dean says, look, I’ll be 
very caxteful, etc., but ... So, where do 
we go from there then? Then, he pulls 
the piug on Magruder, but then the point 
that John Mitchell has got to be con- 
cerned about is that Magruder pulled the 
plug on him. 

E Well, tfaafs right. That’s right 
That’s correct. 

P- But the next question, John, they 
are going to ask Magruder is, “Who told 
Dld you clear this with anybody? 

Who gave the final approval?” 

E. Yeah. Uh, huh. Obviously. 

-- .H I don’t think, strangely enough . 

” ” - 1 — t . | 



if he’s going to pun tne piug, rie s going 
to pull it on Mitchell rather than on 
Haldeman. 

E. Well, that’s right . . . and . . and 
that’s the reason that we felt that not only 
out of fairness, but also in order to make 
sure that nobody felt that the White 
House is buying them . . . that John 
ought to talk to these fellows and let 
them know v/hat it is that he’s intending 
to do. 

P. When does he have to decide this? 

E. Well, he has to get in touch with 
them tonight. 

P. Uh, huh. 

E. And he thought that he would prob- 
ably see them tomorrow night. 

P. Uh, huh. 

E. You see, they prepare their case at 
night and work the jury during the day. 

P. So — he’ll tell them that tomorrow 
night I’ll talk to you and . . . tonight, he 
said — what’s he going to say tonight? 

E. Well, he just says, give me an ap- 
pointment tomorrow night. 

P. So. . .he’ll go over and see them. 

E.Yeah. 

P. Right. 

E; I think he has to do that. 

P. That’s right. 

E. All right, sir? 

H* Sot to let it off pretty hard 

with Mitchell ... he hasirt got any 
choice on it, that he will not testify to an- 
ything after the fact. And that he’ll not 
testify except. . . and then he’ll be damn 
careful he’s protective about it. Is that 
what he’s going to say? We don’t want 
Mitchell, you know, popping off. 

E Well, he’s going to jusbsay to John 
that he certainly is not going to look for 
. . . But then, he, Dean, doesn’t really 
know anything that jeopardizes John. 
Which is true. 

P. Now, who is going to talk to 
Magruder? 

E. Ah, Dean’s lawyer is going to talk to 
Magruder’s lawyer and . . . 

P . What the hell is he going to tell him, 
though? ' 

E. He’ll tell him that John has been in- 
vited to come down for an informal con- 
ference and that he is going to have to go. 

P. That’s right. So what does that do to ' 
Magruder? 

E. Well, that undoubtedly unplugs 



him. . . but it also alerts him in the most 
orderly kind of way. 

P. Right. 

E. And, . . . 



P. But John Dean says Magruder can’t 
get off by going in and confessing to the 
perjury. 

E. No, no, he says that’s not really 
what they’re after. 

P. They want to convict him for Water- 
gate. 

E. Right. 



P. Well, if he confesses perjury, he’s 



going to be convicted for 
right? 



Watergate, 



E. Both. 

P-. They’ll get him for both? 

E. Yeah. 

P. Under the (unintelligible) version 
of the law. 

E. Well, I’m afraid that if he comes 
down and testifies, I would guess what he 
will try to do is plead some sort of a con- 
stitutional protection, Fifth Amendment, 
or something. - 



P . Yeah. That’s what I would think. He 
had better plead the Fifth Amendment I 
don t think he’s got any other choice. 

E. It doesn’tsound like it to me. 

P. Right. Okay, you’ll let me know to- 
morrow. . .after Ervin. 

E. I’ll let you know after Shultz. 

P. Yeah. Yeah. Ok. 

E.Bye. 

See TEXT, A20,CoLl 

TEXT, From A 19 

Meeting between President Nixon, 
H. R. Haldeman and John Ehrliehman, 
EOB office on April 14, 1973, from 
8:55 A.M. to 11:31 A.M. 

(Material unrelated to presidential 
actions deleted.) 

P. Did you reach any conclusions as 
to where we are? 

E. No conclusions. Dick Wilson, I 
think, has an interesting column this 
morning (unintelligible) it’s all a 
money problem, (unintelligible) well, 
yes — 

P. Wilson’s in The Star. 

E. (Unintelligible.) 

P. So what — ? 

H. (Unintelligible) is really the es- 
sence of this whole thing is too much 
money. Too much was spent. And 
so I — 

P. Yeah. My point, everybody— 

H. No not everybody. Let’s say, one 
group, pieces that (unintelligible) has 
on that side and more like (unintelli- 
gible) says that his, you know, solv- 
ing Watergate doesn’t take care of it. 

P. Lots of people, I think want the 
President to speak out on whole gen- 
eral issue 1 of mon&y and campaign 
and' all that. 

E. Generally, but he gets specific 
-on this. He says also (unintelligible). 

P. Is that what ’you think, go out 
ai^d.jhake a speech? 

/E. I’ll tell you what I think. I think 
fiat the President’s personal involve- 
ment in this is important. And I 
, kjiow — 

P. I don’t think it’s a speech. Well, 
that’s a point. I think there are other 
ways you can get at it. Now I was 
thinking of the— before we get into 
that though let’s get back. I’d like to 
gp iri, if I could, to what your conver- 
sation with Colson was and in essence, 
what did he and the lawyer tell you 
about? 

E. That visit was to tell me that 
Hunt was going to testify on Monday 
afternoon. 

>.IV How does he know that? How 
does he get such information? 

^ E,; Undoubtedly through Bittman. 

P. Right. 

E; Or Bittman to Shapiro? 

$\~>Now why is Hunt testifying? Did 
the say? 

E. He said, I’ll tell you what he said 
rand then I’ll tell you what I think 
the { fact is. He said Hunt was testifying 
.because there was no longer any point 



m oemg silent. That so many other 
people were testifying, that there was 
no—he wasn’t really keeping any 
(unintelligible). 

P. Yeah. 

E. It wouldn’t add much. My feeling 
is that Bittman got very antsy, 
v P. Why? 

-E. This grand jury started focusing 
on the aftermath and he might be 
involved. 

H. Exactly. 

P. What did he say? 

E. He went to the U.S. attorney and 
,he said, ‘Maybe I can persuade my 
client to talk.” 

P. What do Colson et al, Colson and 
Shapiro, think we ought to do under 
these circumstances? Get busy and 
nail Mitchell in a hurry? 

E. Yes. 

P. How is that going to help? 

.Well, they feel that after he tes- | 
tifies that the whole thing is going to 
fall in in short order. 

P- Right. / '■ \ P 

* % Mitchell and Magruder will in- 
voluntarily be indicted. Both will say 1 ! 
you have lost any possibility of initia- 
tive for participation in the process. 

.*■ P* What does Colson want us to do? 1 
Vi ^E..He wants you to do several things. 

He wants you to persuade Liddy to 

.talk, Y 

P. Me? 

E. Yes, sir. That’s his— I didn’t 
*Fihg my notes, but, basically 
/ P: Oh. Last night you didn’t mention 
that. 

^ E. I thought I had. 
f P,. Maybe you did, maybe you did. 

I Would need to let-^bring Liddy in 
and tell him to talk? 

>c You can’t bring him in. He’s in 



E. You would send, you send word 
hip, of course through a spokes- 
|pan or in some way you would be 
activist on this score. 

H. ; There’s no, that doesn’t involve 
any real problem. As Dean points out, 
he .is not talking ‘cause he thinks he 
supposed not to talk. If he is supposed 
fP- he will. All he needs is a sig- 
nal, if you want to turn Liddy on. 

,, P. Yeah. But the point— that Col- 
jspri: wants to call the signals. Is that 
'right? 

v* S He wants you to be able to say 
afterward that you cracked the case. 

P. Go ahead. What else? 

E. Well, I forget what else. You 
remember, Bob, when I was busy (un- 
intelligible). He feels that the next 
forty-eight hours are the last chance 
Jor the White House to get out in 
' front of this and that once Hunt goes 
on, that’s the ball game. 

P. But you’ve got to be out in front 
earlier? 

"E‘: Well— 

. ’ P: But, I mean to go public — 

*. H .Either publicly, or with provable, 
identifiable steps which can be re- 
ferred to later as having been the 
proximate cause. 

P. He’s not talking because he thinks 



the President doesn’t ' want him to 
j talk? Is that the point? 

E. He’s— according to them, Mitch- 
| given him a promise of a pardon. 

P. Bittman? 

j E * According to Colson and Shapiro. 
_• . * don’t know where they get that. 
Mitchell has promised Liddy a par- 

! • E. Yes, Sir. 

H. Another point that Colson may 
not have mentioned, I have an uneasy 
-feeling /that that Magruder story may 
have been planted. 

H. No. 

^ P: Is it true? 

H. There is a third Magruder phone 
call which I have heard that says— 

P.. That he did talk to the reporter 9 
f H. Says he did talk to a reporter on 
Monday, and did not say any of the 
things he is reported to have said; 
that what he, that it wasn’t an im- 
portant conversation. He said he gave 
the reporter the same line. 

P. Yeah. 

H. That you know. In listening to 
Magruder’s thing, I was convinced he 
wasn’t completely telling the truth 
. (Dnintellbuble) what he was saying. 

As you get into it, I’m convinced that 
it s (unintelligible) that part was pret- 
ty much (unintelligible.) However— 

P. Yeah. But you come — all these 
people you put together now. But if 
you come to Magruder, where in the 
hell does Colson get such a thing? Or 
is Colson a liar or — 

E. Shapiro says he has a very good 
press contact who has proved very re- 
liable to him. He says his practice in 
this down depends on his knowing 
what is going on. And he’s told his 
press contact, this is one of the— 

P. Has says he’s talked to Magruder. 
Magruder s^id — 

, E * And they’ve now told uS— we’ll 
never get the chance — unintelligible 
P. Does Magruder know about — 

E. Magruder may have talked to 
some of the press and that that was 
(unintelligible) 

P. But in a great detail, Colson (un- 
intelligible) that he nailed Bob Halde- 
man. The way Colson said, he said he 
had Colson and two, but not any way 
that’s particularly bad. Right? 

E. Well I think, I think like on so 
many things this got, this got planted 
as a little seed by Shapiro with Colson 
and that it grew and apparently 
P. Uh, uh. 

H. I would guess what’s happened 
is he’s got this report from, Colson 
does, from Danny Hofgren that at the 
bar in the Bahamas with (unintelli- 
gible), someone (unintelligible) one 
night said to Hofgren everybody was 
involved in this. He didn’t— 

E. Everybody knew about it? 

II. Mitchell, Haldeman, Colson, 
Dean, the President 
P. Magruder — 

E. He said, he specifically said the 
President. 

P. Magruder does believe that, does 



he? 

H. No. I’ve got it — 

P. I just wonder if he believes (un- 
intelligible). Does he believe it, John? 

E. No. He tape recorded this thing. 
Higby handled it so well that Ma- 
gruder has closed all his doors now 
with this tape. 

P. What good will that do John? 

E. Sir, it beats the socks off him if 
he ever gets off the reservation. 

P. Can you use the tape? 

E. Well no. You can use Higby. 

P. Why not — 

E. Well, it’s illegal. 

H. No, it’s not. It is not. 

P. Don’t you have to tell some- 
body — 

E. Put a beeper 

H. There is no beeper required. 
Check the Washington law. 

P. Yeah. 

H. District of Columbia is under 
federal law and the faderal law does 
not require disclosure /to the other 
party of the recording of phone con- 
versations. The phone call was made 
to Magruder’s lawyer’s office which is 
also in the District of Columbia so 
both ends of the conversation were in 
the District of Columbia and there is 
no law requiring disclosure. 

E. (unintelligible) 

P. Well, anyway — 

H. It cannot be admissible, but it’s 
legal. , 

P. That’s interesting. That’s a new 
one (unintelligible) now and then, any- 
way I never heard anybody beep and 
I know that — 

H. No. It all depends on where you, 
are. The basic law in most states is 
that you must disclose to the other 
party that you’re . recording the con- 
versation.. 

P. Yeah. What is the situation — I’ll 
get past this in a hurry. What is the 
situation, John, in your opinion on 
what was Colson’s and/or Shapiro’s 
motive in building up the Magruder 
story-? Maybe they believe it? 

E. Their innuendo is that Mitchell 
has put Magruder up to this. 

P. I guess not. OK. There is the mo- 
tive. Now, let me come to something 
else.. 

H. I don’t believe that Magruder’s — 
P. I don’t either. Not at all. 

H. I believe Mitchell has tried to: 

P. Hugh? f 

H. I believe Mitchell tried to. To 
keep Magruder’s faith because he re- 
fers to Mitchell and says now that I 
have decided to talk I am going to 
have to tell Mr. Mitchell and he’s go- 
ing to be very unhappy with me be- 
cause he’s told me not to. 

E. (Unintelligible) Magruder’s an 
emotional fellow ready to crack. I have 
no doubt that he’s "ready to talk, 

3?. What is it? He hasn’t been sub- 
poenaed, has he? 

E. Well, he won’t be. But he’s al- 
ready been there. 

P. But they won’t give him a chance 
to. 

E. He doesn’t think they’ll give him 



a chance to go back unless he comes 
running at them and strokes them. 

H. Let’s say they don’t call the sus- 
pects and and fb) they don’t recall per- 
jured witnesses. 

P. What would you do if you were 
his lawyer? Wouldn’t you advise him to 
go in and try and purge himself? At 
least gets ri(J of one charge, doesn’t 
he? 

E. I’m not sure he’s rid of it, but it 
certainly reduces it when he comes in 
voluntarily. 

P. The way I understand it under the 

law, John, if he were to under the 

E.' Well, you don’t — you see there’s 
contrary evidence already here — 

P. I see. 

E. In other words, — 

P. Strachan — Strachan got in be- 
fore there was contrary evidence. 

E. Exactly. Exactly. 

P. John,— 

H. I want to talk to Magruder. * 

E. And you take the circumstances, 
now 

P. They better have — 

E. If it’s known, if it’s known, for in- 
stance, that Hunt is going to come in 
and testify then Magruder comes rush- 
ing in and says I want to tell all, it’s, 
you know, 

P. Magruder’s got no hope now? 

E. Yeah, but 1 think he could im- 
prove it. I think he really could help 
and purge himself. 

P Turn Bob on him. I come to the 
other things that you talked to Colson 
about. I was going to talk — what is 
Hunt going to say? Do you have any 
idea? 

E. Yes — 

P. He says, for example, will he say 
that Colson promised him clemency? 

E. No. Apparently not. 



“ nt of the President in this is tha 
now apparently John, either vou c 

?4d top Pr"’ somebod y told nie the 
tdu Cuibon not to discuss it wit 

E. I did. 

,, R y 0 ^ did? How did it get to yo, 

u n l H ° W did you know that th< 
matter had to be discussed with Bin 
man or something like that? 

Well, I — : 

P. When did this happen? As I re- 
member a conversation this day was 
about live thirty or six o’clock with 

enfhpr °n Iy dropped ** in sort of par- 
enthetically, and I had a little problem 

today, talking about Hunt, and said f 
sought to reassure him, you know, and 
so foith. And I said, well. Told me 
ubout Hunt’s wife. I said.it was a ter- 
rible thing and I said obviously he will 

eration’ That™ 11 ^5? that into consid - 

veSom tWaS the t0tal of tb e con- 

E. Well, I had, we had had a couple 
of conversations in my office — 

P. With Colson? 

E- I had with Colson. Yeah 

RmL h0W Z as ’ wh0 was Setting. 
was Bittman getting to Colson? Was 



that the point? Who — 

E. Hunt had written to Colson 
P. Oh? 

E. Hunt wrote Colson a very. I think 
a I’ve been abandoned kind of letter 
P. When was this, John? 

E. I am sorry — 

P. After the election? 

E. Oh yes, yeah. 

E. Oh. And Colson, you knew about 
this letter? 

E. Colson came in to tell me about it 
And he said, “What shall I do?” and 
I said, “Well, better talk to him” I 
thought somebody had better talk to 
him, the guy is obviously very dis- 
traught. y 

P. Right. 

E. And has a feeling abandoned 
P. Right. 

E. And he said, “What can I tell him 
aoout clemency or pardon?” And I said. 
You cant tell him anything about 
clemency or pardon.” And I said “Un- 
der no circumstances should this ever 
be raised with the President” 

P. (unintelligible). Well, he raised it 
1 must say, in a tangential way. Now 
he denies that, as I understand it, that 
he said they’d be out by Christmas 
He says — , 

fhf; y ve never tolked to Chuck about 
that, have you? 

T ,„ P - What did he say he said? Wei? 
ill tell you what I, what Dean or 
somebody tells me he said he said. 

m e s« a w l h u hC didn ’ t - He tost talked 
01 saw Bittman casually — were off 

-(-in telii'gible) or something of that 

E. Bittman? 

P. That ,was it. 

E. Oh. 

(iI ^_ And he said to Bittman, he said, 

E. Well, now, that — 

P^He said, “I, I had given,” he said 
a T ^ out Hunt ’s concern about 
mency. I, Chuck Colson feel terrible 
about it, ’cause I knew his wife.” And 
he said, “I will go to bat for him and 
1 n3 i V f ^ eason to believe that my views 
would be listened to.” Well it’s the 
last part that might in any way re 
main, although — y 

that i He Says he ta lked with Bittman, 
that he was very skillful in avoiding 
any commitment. He says that Bitf- 
man was pitching him, but that he 
wasnt catching ’em.' And he might 
have a tape of that meeting or a tape 
of ,V ^conversation or some such thing. 

then ™ ats .'toere he lost his thread, 
then. He said you and Dean told him 
o promise clemency, but that he was 
smarter than you and didn’t. 

p - , He , doesn’t say you and Dean 
promised? 

H. That Ehrliehman and Dean told 
him to promise Bittman. 



P. Well, anyway. I better change my 
(unintelligible). Let me ask the ques- 
tion. 

H. This is a little strange. 

P* Well, just so you — let’s see does 
he indicate that Hunt’s going to talk 



to that subject, tor example? The 
promise of clemency? 

E. He didn't say that. He didn’t say 
that. I didn’t ask him. 

H. Well we’ve got to go on the basis, 
John — as I recall, they don’t have 
anything to indicate — we don’t know 
how they know what Hunt’s going to 
testify. We assume that Bittman told 
them. 

E. Right. 

H. We don’t, they don’t have any 
indication based on their knowledge 
that Hunt’s going to testify, of what 
Hunt is going to testify to, except on 
the basis of Shapiro’s meeting with 
Hunt — 

E. The other day. 

H. The other day. And that is as- 
suming what Hunt told Shapiro is 
what he will tell the Grand Jury, but 
I don’t know why they’d have any rea- 
son to assume that. 

E. Shapiro’s general comment was 
that Hunt would corroborate a lot of 
McCord’s hearsay. 

P. Yeah. 

E. But that it also would be hearsay. 

P. All right. Hunt, however, and 
this is where Colson, comes in right? 
Hard. Hunt could testify on Colson’s 
(unintelligible). 

H. Yeah — but what they said he 
said. 

P. Has it — 

H. On the coverup, what he said. 

P. Now wait a mihute. I’m talking 
about something else. We’re talking 
about when he and Liddy are in the 
office with Colson. Colson picked up 
the phone and calls Magruder All 
right? 

H. Sure. 

P. Now, Colson say that they didn’t 
discuss the (unintelligible) then. But 
Hunt could say, I went in and I 
showed this whole thing to Colson 
and Colson told me — picked up the 
phone and talked to Magruder. Does 
Colson realize his vulnerability there? 

E. Well, Colson claims he has no 
vulnerability, because when Hunt and 
Hiddy came in to talk to him they 
talked in very general terms. 

P. I understand that. 

E. So, he doesn’t acknowledge that 
there’s any possibility. 

I. I undei stand that, but I am just 
simply saying. 

E. I think you’re right. 

f . that Hunt and Liddy could assert 
could charge that — that’s the point 
it they talk, I would assume they 
would get into that point with them 
any cross-examiner. 

L. I ve asked Colson specifically 
about that conversation and 3 e main- 
tains that they were talking in gen- 
eral terms about intelligence and 
when they said intelligence he meant 
one thing and apparently they meant 
another. 

P. Question, for example, is Hunt 
prepared to talk on other activities 
that he engaged in? 

r,. W ell, I think, I couldn’t derive 



that. 

W&JHoS'/^tSt! 01 ” 8 *° «>• 

E. I couldn’t get that at all. 

- . The U.S. attorney, I v -ould as 

E e ’tK d -? 0t be PreSSin * °“ t h at 

0r <*inarily not. McCord volun- 

a „„y e : tlls Greenspun thing 

oiatuitously apparently, not— 

Jn^ y Z teU We is that a serious 
" ; Eid they really try to ,T et intft 

Hank Greenspun? a lnto 

d Li Ue . ss they actu aUy got in. 

1 • >Vhat in the name of (exDletivp 
deleted) though, has Hank Greenspun 
got with anything to do with Mitchell 
or anybody else? 

,. E ' . N °thing. Weil. now. Mitchell 
Here s— Hughes. And these two fel- 



lows, Colson and Shapiro, Colson 
threw that out. 

P. Hughes on whom? 

E. Well, you know the Hughes thing 
is cut into two factions^ — 

E. I don’t even know— but they’re 
fighting. 

P. Yeah. 

E. Bennett, Senator Bennett’s son 
for whom. Hunt worked. 

P. Oh? 

E. Represents one of those factions 
P. So he ordered the bugging? 

E. I don’t know. I know the (unin- 
telligible) say it’s a bag job. 

H. They busted his safe to get some- 
thing out of it. Wasn’t that it? 

E. No. They flew out, broke his safe, 
got Something out (unintelligible). Now 
as they say there in my office— 

P. Other delicate things, too. You’ve 
got apart from my, from my poor 
brother, which unfortunately or for- 
tunately was a long time ago but, more 
recently, you’ve got Hubert Hum- 
phrey’s son works for him and, of 
course, they’re tied in with O’Brien I 
suppose. But maybe they were trying 
to get it for that reason. 

E. T don’t know why. The two of 
them put on a little charade for me in 
the office. 

P. Shapiro and Colson? 

E. Yes, we talked about this and it 
may have been genuine and it may 
not. 

P. But they didn’t know anything 
about it? 

E. No. They said, one said to the 
other, “Say, that may have something 
to do with the New York Grand Jury,” 
meaning the Vesco Grand Jury which 
is a runaway and which is into — 

P. You think Colson knew about 
that? 

E. I don’t know. I don’t say he knew 
about it. I said, he says he doesn’t 
know even who Hank Greenspun is 
P. (unintelligible). 

E. I’ll take him at face value on that ' 
one. 

P. You didn’t know that either? 

E. I know very well who he is. 

P. All right. Let me just take a min- 



ute further and run out tne Hunt 
thing, and then the Grand Jury, I want 
to get all the pieces in my mind if I 
can. 

E. Sure. 

P. Hunt’s testimony on pay-off, of 
course, would be very important. 

E. Right. 

P. Is he prepared to testify on that? 

E. Apparently so, that’s what they 
say, that he will, and that he will im- 
plicate O’Brien and Parkinson. And 
then, of course, — 

P. O’Brien and Parkinson? 

E. The lawyers. 

E. Well, he says they were and that 
they handed him the money. He in 
turn handed it to his wife and she 
was the go-between for the Cubans. 

P. Yeah. For what purpose? 

E. Well, I think he’ll hang ’em up on 
obstruction of justice. 

P. Can Hunt do that? 

H. How can he do that? Why would 
he simply — why doesn’t he accomplish 
his purpose simply by saying they gave 
them money to handle their legal 
fees? 

E. Well, (unintelligible) out there ap- 
parently. 

P. Now this is — I don’t think you — 
this is what Colson tells you guys? • 

H. Right. 

E. I don’t have any other informa- 
tion on this. 

P. Hunt then is going to go. Now 
that raises the problem on Hunt with 
regard to Kalmbach. He has possible 
vulnerability as to whether he was 
aware, in other words, the motive, the 
motive — 

E. This doesn’t add anything to do 
with Kalmbach’s problem at alL 

P. What happened on that? Dean 
called Kalmbach? And what did Dean 
call Kalmbach about? 



E. He said we have to raise some 
money m connection with the after- 
math, and I don’t know how he de- 
scribed it. Herb said how much do you 



L. Presumably Dean told him, and 
Herb went to a couple of donors and 
got some money and sent it back 

H Dean says very flatly that Kalm- 
oacn did not know the purpose of the 
money and has no problem. 

, pP ean know the purpose? Hunt' 
testifies — s ° basically then Hunt will 
testify that it was so-ealled hush 
money. Right? 

E I think so. Now again, my water 
can t rise any higher than source. 

P. I understand. 

E. But that’s what — 

P. Where does that serve him, let 
mp ask? ’ 

H. John, — would it serve him? 

E. The only thing it serves him is 
to — 



P. Would it reduce his sentence? 

E. Have his sentence reduced. 

H. He d be served the same purpose 
by not saying it was hush money, by 
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saying it gave it to these guys I had 
recruited for this job and I... 

P. I know. 

E. I agree. 

H. — was concerned about their fam- 
ily— 

P. That's right, that's what it ought 
to be and that’s got to be the story 
that . . . 

H. (Unintelligible.) 

P. Will be the defense of these peo- 
ple, right? 

E. Only defense they have (unintell- 
igible) and so forth. 

H. That was the line they used 
around here. 

P. What? 

H. That was the line they used 
around here. That we’ve got to have 
money for their legal fees and family. 

P. Support. Well, I heard something 
about that at a much later time. 

H. Yeah. 

P. And, frankly, not knowing much 
about obstruction of justice, I thought 
it was perfectly proper. 

E. Well, it's like — 

P. Would it be perfectly proper? 

E. The defense of the — 

P. Berrigans? 

E. The Chicago Seven. 

P. The Chicago Seven? 

H. They nave a defense fund for 
everybody. 

P. Not only a defense fund — they 
take care of the living expenses, too . . . 
despite all this about legal fees, they 
take of themselves. They raise — r 
you remember the Scottsboro case? 
The Communist Front raised a million 
dollars for the Scottsboro people. Nine 
hundred thousand went into the pock- 
ets of the Communists. So it's commep 
practice. 

E. Yeah. 

P. Nevertheless, that Hunt then say : 
ing there was a pay-off. All right, 
Hunt, on other activities — Hunt then 
according to Colson was not — I don't 
know what Colson meant about vhe 
door of the Oval Office. 

E. I’ll have to get back on that. 
Shapiro was there and I didn’t want ^o 
get into it. 

P. Right. 

H. (Unintelligible.) 

P. No, not. It was an earlier conver- 
sation about the Magruder conversa- 
tion when Colson — I think the Ma- 
grader conversation from what I have 
seen related .. . 

H. Magruder 'doesn't go to the door 

o n . h • eval office. He doesn’t even 
come o visit me in the White House. 

know. But he — it is Colson's 
Yew that Magruder’s talking would 
have the effect of bringing it there 
because of the — I think what he is 
really referring to, John, is that by 
reason of Colson, by reason of Mag- 

See TEXT, A21, Col. 1 



TEXT, From A20 

✓Kraer nailing Haldeman and Colson, 
that that’s the door of the oval office. 
I don't know what else because there’s 
nobody else around, nobody physically 
around. 

H. Magruder isn't going to nail Hal- 
deman and Colson. 

P. Weil, let’s see. I don’t think so 
either but. 

H. (unintelligible). 

P. Well that, that tape is invaluable, 
is it. not? 

E. Then I would suggest, Bob, that 
you keep it. 

H. And I’d disregard (unintelligible). 

P. Let me just say a couple of things 
that we have to get there. 

H. When we come to that, he’d say. 
P. With regard to your, regard to 
your views, and so forth, John, mow 
. -I was told the other day/ last night, 
John, you and Bob or somebody — I 
guess you and 1 were talking about 
somebody going to see Mitchell. You 
suggested Rogers. Got any other bet- 
ter names? 

E. Well, I've been up and down the 
list. 

P. Why did you suggest Rogers? 

E. Well, I suggested Rogers be- 
cause — 

P. First let me tell you — the pur- 
pose of the mission and tell me what 
it is. 

E. The purpose of the mission is to 
go up and bring him to. a focus on 
this: the jig is up. And the President 
strongly feels that the only way that 
this thing can end up being even a 
little net plus for the administration 
and for the presidency and preserve 
some thread is for you to go in and 
voluntarily make a statement. 

P. A Statement (unintelligible). 

E. A statement that basically savs— 

H. He’s got. to go beyond that. 

E. “I am both morally and legally 
responsible.” 

. P. Yeah. 

E. Now the reason for Rogers is that 
he is clean, number one. He has been 
both attorney general and has this 
other investigatory and senatorial 
background. And there isn’t anybody 
that Mitchell trusts, except Haldeman 
P. He hates Rogers. 

E. I understand. 

H. He doesn’t trust Rogers but he 
would know if Rogers came that it 
was you. 

E. Now, the only other alternative 
gong up and down the list. 

H. From a public viewpoint Rogers 
is the dean of the cabinet and is the 
logical- man as an attorney, and for- 
mer attorney general. 

P. From a public viewpoint, that 
may be but also 

E. Take the reasons not to do this— 
f- You thought of those? 

. f ' y eah - Yeah. There have con- 

sistently been— you go back to the 
history of this — 

1- J know, now is the time to do 
something. J agree with you. 



n. i\ow is the only time, prooaoiy 
and I am persuaded by that argument. 

P. Oh, I am too. I am not arguing 
about not doing it. J am just saying, 
what about the names? 

E. OK. I’m going down the list. John 
Alexander is the only .other one that 
l have come to that in any way could 
bridge it. Garment can’t do it. 

P. Let me give you another name. 

P. Ken Rush. He is a fine lawyer, 
utteriy clean. A long-time friend of 
Mitchell. Mot a close friend, but he’s 
known him, you know, in New York 
and that group, up there you know 
they sort of ran together. Rush would 
understand it all. Mitchell does not 
hate him. 
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f J 0uve « ot -I just don’t know. 
Another name, there are two other 
r>n n lt S that have occurred to me that 
III throw out. One’s Elliot Richardson 
and the other is Kleindienst. There is 
another possibility and that’s Henry 
Petersen. That, of course, well, 
o' Iles in the Prosecutorial end. 
clienst^ 31 ' 8 right ‘ And so is Klein- 
E. Yeah. 

. h f: Kleindienst revealing to Mitchell 
; ■ t had contact with the grand 
jury and all of that is wrong. 

1 must say 1 am impressed with 
the argument that the President 
should be personally involved in it at 
this stage. 



P. Right. I agree. 

E. Old John Dean had an interest- 
T 9 g ~T g0t a Phone call from him about 

x&loYJ, 

P. And you were here — 

E. Oh, no. I was working on some- 
thing 1 11 tell you about here. 

P. What did you do? 

E. Well, not much last night. 

P. You mean another subject? 

E. Oh,- no. 

H. There is no other subject! 

E. No. I’ll tell you. Last night I got 
home I decided that \ would sit down 
and try to put on paper a report to 
you what I have been doing since you 
asked me to get into this. 

P. Right. 

E. I am concerned about the overall 
aspect of this and I want to talk about 
that before — I don’t know what your 
timing is like. 

P. No problem. 



■ E. We’ll probably get back to if. 

P. Got plenty of lime. 

E, But Dean called and he said, “All 
right, here’s a scenario which we’ve all 
been trying to figure out to make this 
go.” He says. “The President calls 
Mitchell into his -office on Saturday. 
He says. “John, you’ve got to do this. 
And here are the facts: Bing, bing 
bing. bing.” And you pull this* paper 
out here. “And you’ve got to go do 
this.” And Mitchell stonewalls you. So 
Lien, John says, “I don’t know why 
you’re asking me down here. You can’t 
ask a man to do a thing like that. I 
need a lawyer. 1 don’t know what I am 
facing— you just really can’t expect me 



to clo tins." bo me ^resident says, 
“Well, John, I have no alternative.” 
And with that the President calls the 
U.S. attorney and says, “I, the Presi- 
dent ol* the United States of America 
and leader of the free world, want to 
go before the grand jury on Monday.” 

P. I won't even comment on that. 

H. That’s a silly — 

P. Typical of the thinking of — 

E. We’re running out ever y line. So 
that was 12:30 this morning. 1, but I — 

P. 1 go before the grand jury. That’s 
like putting Bob on national televi- 
sion — 

P. What? 

H. With Dan Rather. 

P. Well by putting it on national 
television, period, (unintelligible) 

E. Let’s take it just as far as you call 
Mitchell to the Oval Office as, a. 

P. No. 

E. I'm essentially convinced that 
Mitchell will understand this thing. 

P. Right. 

E. And that if he goes in it rebounds 
to the administration’s advantage. If 
he doesn’t then we’re — 

P. How does it redound to our ad- 
vantage? 

E. That you have, a report from me 
based on three weeks’ work; that when 
you got it, you immediately acted to 
call Mitchell in as the provable wrong- 



doer, and you say, “My God, I’ve got 
a report here. And it’s clear from this 
report that you are guilty as hell. Now, 
John, for (expletive deleted) sake go 
on in there and do what you should. 
And let s get this thing cleared up and 
get it off the country’s back and move 
on.” And — 

H. Plus the other side of this is that 
that’s the only way to beat it now 
P. Well,— . • 

H. From John Mitchell’s personal 
viewpoint that’s the only salvation for 
John Mitchell. I . see no other way. 
And, obviously, once you’ve had it 
you’ve got to admit— 

P. How can he make it, anyway. 

H. Another factor, in that, to con- 
sider, for what it’s worth, is the point 
Connally made to me in that .conver- 
sation we had, 

P. I' ought to talk to Mitchell? * 

H. I don’t know whether he said 
that to you or not. He made the point 
that you had to get this laid out and 
that the only way it could hurt j’ou 
if it ultimately went to Mitchell. 
And that that would be the one man 
you couldn’t afford to let get hung on 
this. 

P . Even worse than (unintelligible) 
thought. 

H. He thought so. 

P. That’s true. Yeah. 

H. It seemed to me, because he’s the 



epitome of your hard-line. 

P. I think he’s wrong about that. I 
think this is the worst one, well, due 
to the closeness to the President at 
the time of crime. Would you agree, 
John? 

E. (Unintelligible) the 

H. But. what Connailv also said was 
unless it’s the President himself who 
nails him. Then the President is (unin- 
telligible). 

E. Can I put in a larger picture on 
this? We kind of live day to day for 
these things, and forget 

P. Yeah. 

E. The perspective then will be' put 
on this period 

H. Yeah. 

E. Three months later. 

P. The point is whether or not, I think 
I’ve got the larger picture, all right, and 
I mean, in this regard, the point is this 
that we need some action before, in 
other words, is like my feeling about 
having the grand jury do it and the 
court system do it rather than Ervin 
committee. Now we want the President 
to do it rather than the grand jurv. 

E. No. 

P. And I agree with that. 

E. Well, you’re doing it in aid of the 
grand jury, 

P. No. I didn’t mean rather than the 
grand jury but I mean to worm the 
truth, now look, the grand jury doesn’t 
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a rag him in, he goes in as a result oi' 
the President’s asking him to go in. 

t-I. Okay — but while you’re on that 
Point could I argue a contrary view for 
cl minute? Because 1 don’t agree with 
that: 

P. Yeah. 

H. I strongly feel, thinking it through, 
with all the stuff we talked about last 
night, that we don’t want the President 
in it, and that the solution here, if we 
can find it — maybe it’s possible — 

P. Is for (unintelligible) to come vol- 
untarily? 

H. Well, or for M a grader to come vol- 
untarily and nail- it. But -if the solution 
is — 1 agree with some — 

P. Where does Magruder come to? To 
me? 

H. No. The U.S. attorney. 

P. Why does, what if I urged Ma- 
g'ruder to — I mean, let me look at this. 
The urging of Liddy to testify, the urg- 
ing of Magruder to testify and Mitchell. 
John ran those by. I didn’t mean to stop 
your analysis but 1 think I know what 
you’re — isn’t that really the essence of 
it? 

E. I ra trying to write-the news maga- 
zine story for next Monday. > 

P. Right. 

E. “Monday week. And if it is that 
“Grand Jury Indicts Mitchell.” 



P. Right. 

E. “The White House may have its 
cover up finally collapse last Week when 
the grand jury indicted John' Mitchell 
and Jeb Magruder.” 

P. Right. 

E. “Cracking the case was the testi- 
mony of a number of peripheral wit- 
nesses who, each of whom contributed to 
developing a cross triangulation and per- 
mitted the grand jury to analyze it” and 
so on and so forth. “The final straw that 
broke the camel’s back was the investi- 
gator’s discovery of this and that and the 
other thing.” That’s one set of facts And 
then the tag on that, is “White House 
Press Secretary Ron Ziegler said that 
the White House would have no com- 
ment.” 

P. I know. I know. It can’t be- done. 

E. The other one goes: “Events moved 
swiftly last week, after- the President 
was presented with a report indicating 
for the first time that suspicion of John 
Mitchell and Jeb Magruder as ringlead- 
ers in the Watergate break-in were facts 
substantiated by considerable evidence. 
The President then dispatched so and so 
to do this and that and maybe to see 
Mitchell or something of that kind and 



these efforts resulted m ivmcneji going 
to the U.S. attorney’s office on Monday 
morning at 9 o’clock asking to testify 
before the grand jury. Charges of cover- 
up by the White House were materially 
dispelled by the diligent efforts of the 
President and his aides .in moving on 
evidence which came to their hands in 
the- closing days of the previous week.” 

• P. I’d buy that. 

E. Okay. 

P* You won’t so get down to the tac- 
tics? 

E. Now, I’ve been 'concerned because 
since the end of March, I have turned up 
a fair amount of hearsay evidence -that 
points at this (unintelligible). Now, just 
lake 

P. So did Dean. 

E. So did John. 

P. So did Dean. 

E. Now taking this 

P. Yet he ^ tried, very honestly, he 
tried to look it at the best way he could. 
Maybe he could and maybe he really 
didn’t know. 

E. Well, its hearsay. And so, you don’t 

hang a guy, you don’t hang a guy 

P. And, also, we are going to remem- 
ber Mitchell has denied it. 

E. But I sit over there in Bob’s office 
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and listen lo that tape of one of the co- 
actors saying flat out on the tape that he 
was guilty and that Mitchell was (unin- 
telligible) going to force our fall, and — 
P. Did he say that? Did he say that? 
E. Yeah. 

P. Well, we can’t — 

E. And I said to myself, “My God. 
You know, I’m a United States citizen. 
I’m standing here listening to this, what 
is my duty?” 

P. Well the point is you’ve now told 
me. That’s the problem. 

E. That’s correct. That’s correct. 

P. See the difference isthat the prob- 
lem of my position up to this time. has 
been quite frankly, no-body ever told me 
a damn bit of this, that Mitchell was 
guilty. 

E: That’s right. 

P See the difference is that the 
problem of my position up to this time 
has been quite frankly, nobody ever 
told me a damn bit of this, that Mitchell 
wa^ guilty. , 

E. That’s right. 

PI. Well we still don’t know. I will 
still argue that I think the scenario 
that was spun out, that Dean spun out 
on Mitchell is basically the right one. 

I don’t think Mitchell did order the 
Watergate bugging and I don’t think 
he was specifically aware of the Water- 
gate bugging at the time it was insti- 
tuted. I honestly don’t. 

E. That may be. 

(Material unrelated to Presidential 
actions deleted) 

- P. What did he say? What did he tell 
Moore? 

E. Well, remember I asked Moore t>o 
find out what Mitchell had testified to. 

P. Yeah Moore heard the testimony 
and said well you’re not— 

E. Pie was never asked the right 
questions. Now, as far as he 
IT. Pie probably didn't t-o the Grand 
Jury, either 

E That’s right. As far as the quality 
of the evidence is concerned — 

(Material unrelated to Presidential 
actions deleted) 

' E. Well, to go back to the 
P. All right. I only mentioned (unin- 
telligible) because, let me, —go ahead 
with your — 

E. Well, all I was going to say is •, 
that — 

P. All right. I now have evidence 
that— . 

E. You don’t have evidence if 1 
P . I m net convinced he’s guilty but 

I am convinced that he ought to go 
before a Grand Jury. 

E. What I did last night and this 
morning was to write out what would 
in effect bp a report to you. 

P. Right. 

E. Of this (unintelligible) deliver it 
to vou. 

P. John 

(Material unrelated to Presidential 
actions deleted) 

P I know. All right. Let’s come 
around again, though. You know the 
case. You conducted the investigation 



for me. You have reported to me, anci 
I have asked you to go up and lay it 
on the ground to Mitchell and to tell 
Mitchell, look, there is only one thing 
that can save him. I think John’s got 
to hear that kind - of talk and 1 think 
he’s got to hear it from somebody that’ 
doesn’t have— I was thinking of bring- 
ing Rogers in and telling him all of 
this stuff but Mitchell will wind him 
around his finger. Well, there’s our, 
problem. 

E If you want me to go I’ll go. 

P. (unintelligible) .But the message to 
Garcia has got to be carried. 

E. Bob has a pretty good feel of 
Mitchell’s attitude toward me that J 
don’t have. 

P. Well, Mitchell’s attitude toward 
you is not going to be hurt— it isn’t 
going to be any better for Rogers. It 
. would be toward Rush, but how can 
you — Rush is smart and he is tough. 
He’s a good man and he’s a man.- in- 
cidentally, that we can consider — 

E. Pie can’t argue the facts of this 
case. 

P. The point is, Rush, is a man that 
if vou need a special man in the White 
House. I was thinking last night that 
he is the best man I can think of to 
bring over to advise the President on 
this thing and examine all the White 
Plouse things, to look at all the P"BI 
files, to look at the Jury report. Dean 
report, FBI files and give me a report. 
He is articulate, he’s (unintelligible), 
he’s respected. Pie’s one of the tower- 
ing figures in the Ambassadorial world 
and in the bar/He’s no slouch. 

P. And an outsider, it’s going to take 
so long. Rush. I trust. Rush is a friend. 
He is a total White House man, yet 
he is not tied in to this. 

E. Pie’s exactly the kind of guy we 
need. Now. I don’t know how he — he 
hasn’t practiced law for' a long time 
an*! that’s not an immediate drawback, 
but— 

P He has the lawyer’s mind. 

E. Yo-U got to get him somebody to 
help' him like 

II. Haven’t events overtaken ' that 
project? 

P. No. No. Bob, the point that I make 
is let’s suppose They get Mitchell. 
They’re going to say now what about 
Haldeman, what about Chapin, and, 
what about Colson and the rest? I’ve 
got to have a report indicating — you’ve 
got all those Segretti projects. 1 want 
somebody to say, now look, here are 
the facts. Of the White House people 
(unintelligible). There are no other 
higher-up. The White Plouse (unintelli- 



gible). Put a cap on it. And second, 
then face the Segretti crap. 

E. In torcing this out, Dean remains 
a problem and here’s — let me just 
read you what I’ve come to on that. 
“John Dean has not involved himself 
in this matter as your counsel for sev- 
eral months and properly so. I should 
not continue to fill in for him,” mean- 
ing me, ‘‘for several reasons, including 
the impermissable demands on my 



time that were involved. You need a 
full time special counsel to follow 
these related problems who can advise 
you on the legal niceties from his ex- 
perience in constitutional, criminal 
and (unintelligible) law practice. J*31 
be happy to continue to consult with 
him, etc. I do not recommend that 
Dean take a leave. That is neither in 
nor out. He has involved himself to 



the extent described above. Either that" 
requires dismissal, or it does not.' And 
that choice should be made at once. 
If he is discharged, the U.S. attorney 
and the grand jury should be (unintel- 
ligible).” But I think you’ve got to 
bite the bullet on Dean, one way or 
the other, pretty quick. 



H. All right, but recognize that that 
kills him. Dean’s reaction, basically he 
says that that kills him. T 

(Material unrelated to presidential 
actions deleted). 

P. Well, let’s see what ;does Dean 
say when you tell him that?." 

E. Pie doesn’t agree with that. 

P. I know he doesn’t agree, but what 
does he do? 

E. He wants to stay and just discon- 
nect himself from this case. And he 
says, yes, that’s right. Make your de- 
cision now, but make your decision 
that I should stay. Pie needn’t decide 
that right this minute, I would encour- 
age him not to. But in talking about 
Rush, that relates to this .general sub- 
ject. I think I would pass it for the 
moment. 

P. But the only thing that I was— 

1 agree. 



thing which really is— 

P. Like today. I know. 

E. Like this morning. 

P. I don’t think there’s anybody that 
can talk to Mitchell except somebody 
(hat knows this case. There’s one of 
two- people. I can verse myself in it 
enough to know the thing/ but 1 am 
not sure that I want to know. I want 
to say Mitchell, look, I think that the 
attorneys for the committee, O’Brien, 
and 1 found this out, and I found out 
that, and 1 found out that, and the 
grand jury has told me this that— I 
just don’t know, you know what 1 
mean. Tjliey talk about my going out 
—I am. not trying to duck it. I just 
n snd, 1 11 take this ohe on. The 
thing, John, is that there’s nobody 
really that can do it except you. And 
I know how Mitchell feels. But you 
conducted this investigation. I would 
the way I would do it— Bob, you cri- 
tique this— I’d go up,, and I’d say the 
President has asked me to see you. 
inat you have come today with this 
report, that these are the total facts 
indicating, of course, that the grand, 
jury is moving swiftly, Magruder will 
be indicted, you think. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I am suggesting— can’t be 
in a position — that you (unintelligible) 
S? jury and say I am responsi- 
ble. I did not know, but I assume the 
responsibility. Nobody in the White 
Plouse is involved, etc., an so on. We 



ney, than on an indictment by a grand 
jury of 15 blacks and 3 Whites after 
this kind of investigation. 

P. Right. And the door of the White 
House. We’re trying to protect it. 

E. If the grand jury goes this way 
you’ve 'been dragged in by the heels. 
If you go down first thing Monday 
morning or yet this afternoon, and talk 
to the U.'S. attorney, and say OK, “I 
want to make a statement.” Then, two 
things happen, one, you get credit for 
coming forward. Two, you serve the 
President’s interest. And I am here in 
behalf of the President — 

H. Well, and, three, you have ' the 
dignified opportunity to discuss this in 
the office of Earl Sil'bert instead of in 
the (’unintelligible) 'watching (unintelli- 
gible). 

E. And I’m here at the President’s 
request to ask you to do that. 

P. Yeah. 

E. He 'has reviewed the facts now. 

P. That’s right. 

E. He has no alternative, John, but 
to send me here and ask you to do this. 

P. Right. If you want to 'hear it per- 
sonally — 

E. Pick up the phone. 

P. No. Come down and see him. 

H, I have a couple of modifications 
to that. One, a minor change not to 
what you say but in setting it up. It 
would be helpful in doing that if I 
call Mitchell and said that the Presi- 
dent Wanted you to talk to him. Then 
there’s no question on his mind that 
you’re operating unilaterally. - 

P. Right. Right. 

H. And, secondly, that if at all pos- 
sible, he should come down here. My 
reason for it is — A— you get him here 
under your circumstances. B — If you 
make your case which you may be able 
to do — in his mind he may be on the 
. same track, maybe at the same point. 

P. Yeah. 

H. If lie is you might be able to 
swing a let’s get Silbert right now and 
go on over. See, he may say, “I’ve got 
to talk to the President before I do 
this.” 

P. Yeah. 

H. And then (unintelligible) to do it. 

P. Let me say this. I’ve run through, 
my mind the thoughts. Believe me the 
idea of Rogers, as you, John — as Bob 
will .tell . you, is not one that I don’t 
think is potentially good I had hoped 
to get him in. But I know Rogers like 
the back of my hand and Rogers does 
not like real, mean lough problems and 
will not do it. 

PI. The trouble with Rogers is that 
Mitchell will over-run him. Mitchell 
will say, “Here, Rogers, we’ve got this 
problem. You know what I think? 
Those kids over at. the White House 
are really on the (unintelligible). 

P. What if you knew when I know, 
What about then? 

E. Well, he’d roll his eyes and Rogers 
wouldn’t know one way or the other* 

P. You see, John, somebody has to 
talk to him who knows the facts. That’s 



the point. 

H. (unintelligible) one part of your 
scenario really worries me. You say I 
listened to Magruder. - * 

E. Well, I can’t say it quite that way. 
H. You can say -what Magruder is 
going to do. 

E. I can say — 

P. We have learned that Magruder is 
going to testify. • 

E. I can say— well I can start out by 
■saying, “Look, I can’t vouch for any of 
this first hand. A tremendous amount 
of what r know is second-hand, like my 
conversation with P-a-ul O’Brien, but I 
have every reason to think that Ma- 
gruder is in a frame of -mind right 
now to go down there and tell every- 
thing he knows.” 

P. “That Hunt’s going to go Mon- 
day.” 

E. “Hunt’s going to go Monday.” 

P. And Liddy — Well, you can’t say 

Liddy. Maybe Mitchell has a feel 

E. I have reason to think Liddy has ' 
already talked. 

H. You know (unintelligible) so 
they’re obviously moving on the cover- 
up. 

P-. Yeah. 

E. If Mitchell went in, that might 
knock jthe whole week into & cocked 
hat. 

P. Why? * 

H. Well, I’m not sure then they care 
about the cover-up any more. 

P. Well, they- might. 

E. If Mitchell gave them a complete 
statement — • 

P. I wish they wouldn’t, but I think 
they would, Bob. 

E. If Mitchell gave them a complete 
statement. 

P. They shouldn’t. You’re right. The 
cover up, he said that— well, basically 
its a second crime. Isn’t that right 
John? 

E. Yes. ; 

TEXT, From A21 

•* • 

. P. Do you think they would keep 
going on the cover up even if Mitchell 
went in? 

- E. Well, I would assume so. I would 
certainly assume so. You see, they’ve 
got to explain to the Ervin committee 
some day why they do things and 
they’ve got a hell of a lead. They’re 
really not in shape to stop them at 
this point. They would certainly be 
diverted. 

H. Everything relating to this? and 
all the fringes of it and all the— well, 
maybe other — 

E. I think they’re in a position to — 
' I just don’t know. 

P. Yeah, that’s right. But the point 
is what they have that they’re relating 
to primarily is Dean. 

H. I don’t know about (unintelligi- 
ble). 

- P. Dean. I have to bite the Dean bul- 
let today. • h 
E. I didn’t say that. I didn’t say that. 
But I think it is a dependent question, 
and if you are in a situation where 
Mitchell stonewalls you, and walks 



out and says, “To hell with you guys, 
Eve got to live my own life.” 

P. Let s say — we could — when I look 
at my watch, it’s not because of an 
appointment. 

H. You’ve got a dentist appointment. 

P. I’ve been here since 8 o’clock 
this morning. 

E. That’s why? 

P. (Unintelligible.) Don’t worry about 
•that. No, that’s no problem. (Unintel- 
ligible) John out to the grand jury. 

E. Let me get around that by sug- 
gesting what I think his response 
would be. 

P- Yeah. 

E. His response will be, “Look, Ehr- 
lichman, you’re supposed to be a law- 
yer. You know better. Somebody who 
is a target in an inquiry of this kind 
and tries pressure into giving up his 
rights is sort of antithesis of what 
rights I would have if I were a de- 
fendant. You’re in the Executive 
Branch, a government official. You’re 
supposed to tell me that I have a right 
to counsel and read me the supreme 
court thing and so forth. Instead of 
that you just suggested that I divest 
myself of all my rights and you asked 
me down here for a highly improper 
^conversation. You haven’t even sug- 
gested that I bring my attorney. And 
I think that what you are doing, you’re 
acting as the prosecutor in this case.” 
H. How do you come off doing that? 

P. He won’t do that, in my opinion 
He is more likely to say, “Oh, damn 
it. Look John, you know that there 
, are people in the White House who 
are deeply involved in this and you 

know that Colson and Haldeman” he 

may say this — “pressured this poor 
boy over here.” I think Mitchell will 
take the offensive. Don’t you agree 
' Bob? ’ 

H. You see, I am not at all sure but 
what Mitchell may think I am in- 
volved. I am sure he probably thinks 
Colson’s involved, because Magruder 
has used that. . I would guess that’s thp 
line Magruder has used with Mitchell, 
and you might have to play Magrud- 
er’s tape recording for him. 

E. Well if John thinks— I don’t think 
that will happen. I just don’t. 

P. Is Magruder planning to go see 
Mitchell? 

Yes, sir, if he decides to go, if 
' he decides to talk. 

■j: P* U he decides to talk— 

H. And he is about on the verge. I 
just assume from that conversation 
that what he has decided, he is either 
going to talk or he’s going to take the 
fifth. He’s not going to lie. 

P. You’re not (unintelligible). They 
may not call him back. 

H. That’s correct. (Unintelligible.) 

E. He says, I know I’m going to be 
arrested. I know I’m on my way to 
jail. If Mitchell comes back with a 
line like that, “You’re not serving the 
■President, well, that if you made any 
kind of investigation surely you know 
people in the White House are in- 



volved.” 

P. What do you say? 

E. I say, “Look, John, we’re past the 
point where we can be concerned 
about whether people in the White 
House are involved. We’re not protect- 
ing the President by hoping this thing 
is going to go away.” 

P. The people in the White House 
are going to testify. 

E. “The thing is not going to go 
away, John, and by your sitting up 
there in New York pretending that it 
is, is just making it worse. And it’s 
been getting steadily worse, by your 
sitting up there for the last couple of 
months. We’re at the point now where 
we had no choice but to ask you to do 
this.” 

H. And you could say, “We have a 
whole series of people who have re- 
mained mum in order not to create 
problems for you, who, it’s now clear, 
can no longer remain mum. They don’t 
intend to create problems for you but, 
T mean — 

P. Who do you mean? Liddy? 

H. No. I mean his calls to Dean. 

E. I could say that, “When I got 
into this I discovered that there were 
all kinds of people sitting around 
here who had bits of information. 
They were hanging on to them, be- 
cause they didn’t know where they led.” 
P. Well — 

E. “And because they were afraid 
they would hurt John Mitchell. And 
I’ve had to put this whole thing to- 
gether. And, now, having put it to- 
gether, you guys know there’s no es- 
caping from it. 

H. There’s no escape. It’s got to be 
proved whether— 

* ■ P- Confident as a lawyer— 

H. There’s nobody that can do it 
that would be able to persuade anyone 
else. 

’ P. There’s nobody else than can 
"do it. Also. Let me digress a moment 
before we get to the (unintelligible). 
Another indication of the problem 
we’ve got here is, which is related to 
what we talked about last night on 
getting out a statement (unintelligible). 

I just think we are in an impossible 
position, frankly, with regard to White 
House people on the Segretti thing. 
Ncfw you’ve gone over that with Zieg- 
ler and he still thinks we should stone- 
wall it? " 

H. Yes, sir. 

E. I have not talked with him at 
length for a day. 

P. Now here you’ve got the— I was 

just looking in the paper this morning. 
Saxbe, Mathias, Johnny Rhodes, John 
Anderson, other persons. Two or three 
of those names are not new, hut they’re 
all there. They are trying to build up 
as a chorus of Republicans and more 
to come. 

E. It’ll be five a day until next 
month. 

H. But they don’t. 

H. But it’s interesting. It is not a 
universal chorus he must appear be- 



for the committee. 

P. Well— 

H. If you ye got some saying they’ve 
got to set up a way to take secret testi- 
mony— (unintelligible) and John Wil- 
liams says 

E. Or, else, even Baker. 

P. Yeah. 

1 i JiKi ^ ut ® a ^ er does not say (unintel- 
that^ hlm * He?S P rotectin g us on 

H. (Unintelligible) and look into it. 

P. Everybody’s for himself. Then of 
course our own people are but saying 

Z%t r l h ^ 8 a heU of a time (unin- 
telbpble) May 9th dinner. I think 
mat s — - 

E. I think a lot of that is bull, frank- 
ly, on the money thing. 

. R We l heard that at the time, you 
know, when we did Cambodia. They 
said, you remember (unintelligible). 
,JL But f ? at ’ s not true. We’ve had no 

ft™not m true Ven ^ P3PerS are saying 
P- What in the name of— Bob let 
me ask you quickly a rather curious 
S on ' 1 thought our relations with 
MacGregor were not strained. I thought 
he felt pretty good. 

H. He does. 

P. Why does he go out and say that 

wh a °t St A miIli0n and a half vo t e s? And 
what did you want to win by’ Want 
to win by 20 million— 1 

H. No, that’s — they say, well 

P. But you realize that that plays? 
The question that I have there, John 
and lets come back to the congres- 
sional committee, what is Ziegler’s— 

w at ZiegIer suggest as an alter- 
native. Stonewall the committee’ 

E. Well, when you get to that with 
him, he recognizes that there’s a prob- 
lem. 

P. You see the point is, the point is 
I believe that cooperation with the’ 
committee might at least indicate no 
cover up. That’s what I’ni trying to do 
E. WeH, and that story will come 
out. We re going to go through a pe- 
riod now where we take some gas. 
For instance, Kilpatrick was on my 
radio this morning just taking Klein- 
dienst apart something terrible on 
executive privilege. 

P. Yeah. 

N °w that was a tactic. Kliendienst 
took a hard line up there 
P. Yeah. 

.. f; Bec ause if he had softened at all, 
that would have really hurt our ne- 
gotiations. And so we are going to 
take some temporary gas on this. But 
I riunk in the, long haul, it’ll come out 

t aS w it S ‘ e wro " e “ tot 

you think Bob? You 
think we should continue to negoti- 

3tG C 

H. Yep,,, 

P. What is your view, John as to 
how the committee and how do you 
want it to come out during the ne- 

C£“. " SOl ° S to 

E. I know that. I am going to see 
a draft Monday. And then, I have 



already reserved Blair House ana 
1 m 

P. What do you want? 

E. Going to call a meeting. 

,.?* i^T hat are you goin § t0 (unintel- 
ligible) 

E. Well, I am going to go to our 
executive session and 

_ P ‘ +^ nd set tllis up for a historic 

i ha L We can do it; for a11 these 
E. Right. 

P. Cover Kissinger — 

, E \- An< L take the poison out of the 
relationship and so on. They’re going 

s . ay t0 me. “Well it’s been nice 
meeting with you and we appreciate 
your courtesy, and the hors d’oeuvres 
have been great. We’re now going to 
go up and write our own set of rules 
You. understand we can’t be bound 
by your point of view.” 

P. Right. 

w£'cl A r d ther i you guys at the White 

going to have to de- 
r„ w wheth f r J 0 u can live with our 
ru l es ui' not. Take it or leave it ” 

P. Then you’ll say— 

eJnrTf 1 ’ Iet ,’ s then taIk about pro- 
cedures for a law suit. Cause I think 

s where we’re headed.” Let’s 

lins^hH S01ng j to l lg them about Mr. 
Lipschitz and soften him up a little 

say,” let’s now 1 g ° ing to 

Lipschitz? 1 WU1 y ° U Say ab0ut Mr - 
E Well I think we’ll have a quite 

di°s f taSrd^ h ^ terms of 

P. Yeah. And misdemeanor. 

E. But I’m going to — 

P vf d n incidentally, Dash knew it. 
e. Yeah. I am going to try to work 
?f U k a proeess w here Dash to garment 
if they want a test case, we’ll frame 
a test case. They will serve a sub- 
poena, we’ll either move to quash it 
or they can go through the contenmt 
process. But I think the motion to 
quash is the best way to go 

, E - A nd figure out how we can go 
stipulated record. 80 

P. And do ft fast. 

E. And do it before the federal 
district court. Now I think they? 
gree with that. We certainly have 
not b iyen them any reason to be anta- 

p! What-' 1 be th€ °ue- 

E. Way to agree on process. 
p „ w> but do we want to— 

„ 3? U > now, here’s the— 

F w!n D,t W t nt * c °urt case- 
L. Well, now, here’s what I’m set 
ting at. The court case will delay fnv 

rSf by any White House 7 pel 

pie. Well agree, that we’ll abide the 
outcome of the case. Tlien if Mitchell 
does get indicted, Mitchell’s lawyers 

thp f’° 1 ” g someh ow move to stop 
the Ervin hearing. ” 

• P ) y bo is — That’s your analysis 

1S V Th°V S Colson and Shapiro? 
3 T ^ ats Shapiro’s analysis, also, 
and I have respect for his ability. 

P. Do you quash the — on what 
ground? ax 

E. On the point that they can’t get 
a fair trial. 

P. Yeah. What if they say, “Well, 
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how about Mr. Segretti? What about 
him?” 

H. Why can’t they limit their — why 
can’t they — 

P. Say nothing about Watergate. 

H. Leave out Watergate, but let 
them go with everything else but — 

E. How could you do that? 

P. Well, the problem you’ve got 
here is that they’ve got Mitchell and 
the other people. 

H. Sure (unintelligible) all that 
they’ve got is the press says “inex- 
tricably linked,” of course. 

E. And all they have to do is take 
a look at their big, long resolution. 
“Let’s go.” And the judge would take 
a look at that and say, “I can’t let 
this go on while (unintelligible) in- 
vestigates your charge.” 

P. John, is that better than just 
caving? 

E. Well, we’ve got the option of cav- 
ing at any time. 

P. You don’t want to cave now? Let 
me put it this way— 

E. Yes, I do. 

P. Let me put it this way. I can’t 
watch (unintelligible). Mitchell — this is 
going to break him up. 

H. As to Watergate 

P. Oh, I know, I know and I don’t 
think so. My idea is — it would be 
better, frankly, after Mitchell is in- 
dicted and then if we care — I don’t 
think that is very good. I think it is 



a lot better for us to be forthcoming 
before he is indicted, not after. That 
problem for. you to consider. 

E. You asked me. “Do I want to cave 
now?” My feeling about this whole 
thing is that we ought to be looking 
at every nook and cranny for every 
device that there is to be forthcoming. 

P. Right. 

E. And this is a place where we 
could do it. My sense of this whole 
case is that our best defense is that 
the President always wanted this to 
happen, and that we weren’t being cute 
about this at all. 

P. All right — let’s come to this. Ah, 
regarding the other side— he said, 
“Well, see our heads up there on the 
dock, and act like convicted criminals 
and it’d be bad for the White House. 
You’re going to have that continuing 
thing— “Ccver-up, Cover-up, Cover-up.” 

H. Rape is inevitable. 

P That’s the problem. 

H. Well, I’m not so sure you are 
going to have a continuing thing to 
cover-up when you busb— the Ervin 
thing goes on. They got a procedure 
and all that. But, you are down to a 
different level of staff if you busted 
the Watergate case. You’re down to a 
level of “Who hired Segretti?” and I 
think I’ve got to get out in front on 
that before it goes up there. 

P. Well, I think Chapin gets out in 
front on that. 

H. No sir because I think — 



P. Do you think you can make a 
statement? How does that come along 
with Henry’s thing? What do you 
think? Can I digress a moment to 
Segretti? I would like to get that out 
of the way. but what would you do? 
What’s you’re — 

H. I think just turn it out. If the 
Mitchell thing breaks, like on Monday, 
and if (unintelligible) and that starts 
breaking and you get into a big bot- 
tling up -of Watergate. It seems to me 
that’s the best possible time, place and 
atmosphere for my statements to come 
out debunking Dean. “Obviously, I 
couldn’t go out publicly and say that 
I’ve been sitting here wanting to tell 
my story waiting for the Senate com- 
mittee to get off its ass and nothing’s 
happening here. And I couldn’t go out 
unilaterally and do this while the proc- 
ess was running at the grand jury. But 
now they’ve come to their conclusions 
and the people in Watergate are done. 
Now, let’s get the rest of this story 
covered too, because that doesn’t — the 
rest of it, doesn’t. involve criminal stuff 
to my knowledge.” 

P Except you’ve got — 

E There’s a problem. 

P. That’s it. 

H. You’ve got a kid that’s taken the 
the 5th on that. 

E. Here’s what you might do. Let’s 
assume that Tuesday the Ervin com- 
mittee comes up with its rules. They 




will also set their date for hearing on 
Tuesday — the first of May, 5th of May, 
whatever it is. 

P. Do you think they will do that 9 

E. This is their last regular meeting 
until after recess. 

P. Fine 

E You could come out then in re- 
sponse to that — and say, “Well, now 
that they have, announced they are not 
going to have their meeting until May, 
I have been sitting here waiting. I can’t 
wait any longer. Here’s my statement.” 
Send it all to the grand jury. 

P> I wouldn’t (unintelligible) the 
grand jury thing and so forth. 

E That makes it look like it was 
dragged out of you. 

P, Also it gets it all into — the one 



says, “And also today Bob Haldeman 
admitted that he v/as behind the Se- 
gretti thing:” I’d rather have the story 
separate, Bob. That’s my problem with 
the other one. Don’t you agree? 

E Yeah, I don’t feel comfortable 
with his relating it to the grand jury 
at all. It sounds like, “Well, this is all 
coming out anyway so now I’m going 
to make my statement.” 

F. What’s your reason — i n other 
words, you’d relate it to the committee 
and the committee is not going to hear 
us until. 

E. I want an early hearing — I want it. 

P. Why can’t Ehrlichman get out and 
say, “Haldeman et al has urged early 
hearings?” 

E. As soon as we get (unintelligible) 
or why don’t they kiss me off and pub- 
lish their rules. 

H. Ehrlichman doesn’t have to get 
up. I can get up, quote my statement 
and say that, that I had urged early 
hearings, that there had been, that 
these — (unintelligible) 

P. I’d like to get that story out right 
now, frankly, that Ehrlichman is urg- 
ing early hearings. 

E. Well, but you see — 

P. We don’t want early hearings, 
huh? 

E. No. Number one, I don’t want ’em. 
Number two, I have a commitment to 
Ervin and Baker. 

P. That you won’t discuss that? 

E. And I won’t discuss these nego- 
tiations until they’re over. And it’ll 
unless I want to blow ’em sky high, i 
shouldn’t do that. 

P. All right. Well we just take the 
gas on that. And coming back to. I 
think John’s scenario, Bob, is. better. 
I’d like to separate the two cases and 
I’d get the Segretti thing out. 

H. Wednesday may be the day next 
week, because they meet Tuesday. 

P. Oh, I see. In other words, the 
Ervin committee says (unintelligible) 
you feel it’s not time, that’s too long. 
You could put out a statement which 
says, “I had nothing to do with Water- 
gate.” I think in this instance I would 
say — but, second, I want to say what 
we did. I had this to do with Segretti.” 

I wouldn’t worry about the fact that 
he’d come back and say well now what 
did you do about this or that at this 



point. I just think this making a forth- 
coming statement that we present to 
everybody. “That’ll buy us some time 
and you need to buy a little time now 
and then. 






of the Mitchell indictment 

P. His will come later. Indictment 
will come, I don’t mean indictment 

* + tel1 you it: could quite 

f??*- H Mitchell, today, agrees to do 
this and he and O’Brien and his law- 
yers went over to see Silbert this after- 
noon and made a statement, we’d put 
it out. He could get this thing get this 
cleared up. 

H. Silbert could file an information 
as early as Monday or Tuesday you 
wouldn’t have to get an indictment 
irom the grand jury. 

M f: c ? on ’ t . even kn °w yet what 

Magruder is going -to do. 

E. Does it really matter? If once 
y °S re P° l ssessed of this information. 

Yea h, I.see. But, my gosh. I’m 
not a mind reader. I’m thinking of 
those, whether Mitchell gets — you’re 
bargaining with Mitchell. Mitchell’s 
going to say, “Well, I don’t know 
whether Jeb, how do you know Jeb’s 
going to do that?” 

E. I don’t. I don’t. But it doesn’t 
matter. 

P. Yeah. They’ve got other informa- 
tion? 



E. That’s it. 

■ P. How do you know that John? , 

E. Well, we’ve got some sources in- 
side the U.S. attorney process. 

P. That’s right. 

E. I don’t know how good they are 
John. 

H. Y~ou can say* “John, I am sure 
you do too.” 

E. You undoubtedly do, too. But 
everything that I can — 

P. You think John’s had sources 9 
Fpr that problem; they are trying to 
give him a little bit of (uninteiligble). 
We don’t know what our sources are. 
Our sources are Shapiro, right? 

, E - oh > no - Dean and his lawyers 
have sources in the U.S. attorney’s 
office. 



H. Well, then, you’ve got the othe 
two grand juries. How about those? 

Tell me. Can I spend a minute 
That s the thing that I wanted to knov 
I knew about the New York gran 
jury. What in essence is that? Vesco- 
E. It’s a it’s a runaway grand jur$ 
P. Yeah, 



E. It started out as an SEC action 
against Vesco for violations of the 
Securities Act. They then bumped into 
this two hundred and some thousand 
dollar donation to the campaign 
P. Right. 

E. They have been on that. 



P. Right. 

E. Since. And they’ve had Stans up 
and they’ve had Mitchell in and they’re 
working on the question of whether 
or not Vesco procured an appointment 
with the attorney general of the United 
States in consideration of a two hun- 
dred thousand dollar campaign con- 
tribution. 



P. Oh, my God. And Harrv Sears 
charges that? 

E. Violation of section 2Q1. Now thev 
have a witness, who was sitting in the 
room with Vesco and Stans. 

P. Yeah. 

E. Vesco came in and said, “Mr. 
Stans, how does a guy get to be a big 
contributor around here.” And Stans 
said, “Well, the word big means two 
hundred thousand dollars.” And Vesco 
said, “Cash or check?” and Maury 
says, “Either one.” And he -- 
P. This was after my poor brother 
was up there? 

E. I’m not sure. I don’t know, before 
or after. I just don’t know. But in any 
event, he said, “Well, how does one 
work out a quid pro quo? And Maury 
said, “Well, what’s your problem?” 
And he said, “Well, I’m afraid the Jus- 
tice Department is after me on an SEC 
violation.” And Maury said, in effect, 
“I don’t know what I can do about that. 
Let’s see.” Vesco then got a phone 
call, allegedly, from John Mitchell. 
Now, that’s enough to indict. 

P. It is? 



E. They tell me it is. Because Vesco, 
as a result of the phone call, got an 
appointment. 

P. (Unintelligible.) My god that’s 
dumb. You know what I mean. I can 
imagine all those (unintelligible) in 
here trying to get — 

E. Now that may not be enough to 
convict, but it’s enough to indict. 

(Material unrelated to presidential 
actions deleted.) 

P. We’ve come full circle on the 
Mitchell thing. The Mitchell thing 
must come first. That is something 
today. We’ve got to make this move 
today. If it fails, just to get back our 
position I think you ought to talk to 
Magruder. 

H. I agree. 

P. And you tel] Magruder, now Jeb 
this evidence is coming i n you ought 
to go to the grand jury. Purge your- 
self if you’re prejured and tell this 
whole story. 

H. I think we have to. 

P. Then, well, Bob, you don’t agree 
with that? 

H. No. I do. 

P. Because I think we do have to 
Third, we’ve got the problem. 

H. You should talk to (unintelligible) 
first though. 



enner way — 



P. Yeah. 

E. Who is ever (unintelligible ) 

P. You see the point is— 

H But don’t use Jeb as a basis 
lor the conversation. 



not Jeb. I’d just simply say that these 



other people are involved in this. With 
Jeb, although he may blow— 

E. I can say that I have come to the 
conclusion that it is both John and 
Jeb who are liable. ■, 

P. Yeah. But no, I meant. Yeah, go 
ahead. I was simply going to say that 
we are not talking to John because Jeb 
is going to crack or that Dean is going 
to the grand jury. It’s past that point. 
They’ve got the case made. 

H. That’s right. 

^ P ;, He ’ U say ’ “ Well > 1 think they’re 
bluffing here.” What’ll you say? 

E. It isn’t a question of. bluffing. No- 
body’s made any representations to us 
at all. Nobody’s tried to bluff us. It’s 
just a question of putting together all 
the facts and any time someone, if the 
U.S. attorney’s office goes through the 
process that I've gone through, he’ll 
have all the facts. And there it’ll 
be. And you don’t get it all from any 
one person. It’s some from this one', 
some from that one. 

PI. It’s a typical, it’s a typical- case. 

P. How was Dean’s — incidentally, 
what is the— is the liability of Hunt— 
I am thinking of the payoff thing. 

E. Yeah. 

P. This business, somebody in — 
Dean. Dean asked, told me about the 
problem of Hunt’s lawyer. This was a 
few weeks ago. Needed sixty thousand 
or forty thousand dollars or some- 
thing like that. You remember?I said 
I don’t know where you can get it. I 
said, I mean, I frankly felt he ipight 
try to get it but I didn’t know where. 
And then he left it up with Mitchell 
and Mitchell said it was taken care of 
and after (unintelligible). Did he talk 
to you about that? 

E. He talked to me about it. 1 said, 
John, I wouldn’t have the vaguest no- 
tion where to get it. 

P. Yeah. 

E. I saw him later in the day. I saw 
Mitchell later in the day— 

P. What happened? 

E. And he just said, “It’s taken care 
of.” 

H. Mitchell raised this problem tc 
Dean and said, “What have you done 
about that other problem?” And Dear 
said, he kind of looked at us, and ther 
said, “Well, you know, I don’t know.’ 
And Mitchell said, “Oh, I guess that’s 
been taken care of.” Apparently 
through Larue. 

P. Apparently who? 

H. Larue. Dean told us, Larue. Dean 
talked with Larue and Larue said this 
whole this is ridiculous now.- He said, 
yeah — he said, “If I were in charge of 
this now what I would do I’d get a large 
bus, and I’d put the President at the 
wheel and I’d tell everybody we’ve got 
around here in it and I’d drive up to the 
Senate and I’d have the President open 
the door and, say, You all get out and 
tell them everything you know and I’ll 
be back to pick you up when you’re 
through.” He said, “It’s all out now 
and there’s nothing we can do about it.” 
He said Larue also said, “You know I 



can’t figure out how 1 got into tms, to 
begin with, but it seems to me all of us 
have been drawn in here in trying to 
cover up for John.” 

P-. For Mitchell? 

H. Yeah, which is exactly what’s hap- 
pened. 

P. Larue said this? 

K. Yes. 

P. He’s right. 

H. And if Larue is called, Larue in- 
tends to tell the truth about it 
P. Is he? 

H. Yeah. 

P. Well 

H. I don’t know. 

P. What instructions? 

H. I don’t know. I don’t know any of 
that. He doesn’t have — 

P. No, but his instruction will be, La- 
rue, that I was helping to get — 

E. The way Dean talks Larue wasn’t 
even thinking about the message. 

H. I don’t think Larue cares. I think 
Larue figures that the jig is up. 

E. I had a bit of incidental intelli- 
gence that McCord dropped yesterday 
with regard to Mardian. Just a small — 

*' P- (Unintelligible) back in Phoenix. 

E. I heard a cover story which he fed 
to the New' York Times which would lay 
it all back at the White House. The trou- 
ble with that is, sir, (unintelligible) at 
the Whi,te House. 

E. That’s all. I must don’t, know any 
other fact and — 

P. But he could lay it to the White 
House? 

E. But bear in mipd Shapiro .was giv- 
ing me this in a whole litany of things 
that were persuasive (unintelligible) 
what he said to me (unintelligible). 

P. The point on Mardian, well, let me 
say I don’t think that Mardian or Larue 
or Mitchell or Magruder or anybody 
want to hurt the President. 

H. No, Sir. 

E. I feel that way. Colson? How 
about Colson? 

II. He — of course, I just think he 
will do everything he can not to hurt 
the President. f 

P. Yeah. That has got to be true of 
everybody because it isn’t the man, 
it’s the office. 

H. Sure. 

P. But also it happens to be true. 

I wish I knew about the (expletive * 
deleted). 

H. They all have asked that doesn’t ; 
apply and they could, I think ration- 4 
alize to themselves that hurting or 
getting anybody else could be— 

P. That’s right. ! 

H. Good for the President rather } 
than bad. 

P. In other words, ! 

H. And that includes Ehrlichman, J 
Haldeman, Dean. * 

P. Yeah. ; 

H. Certainly Colson. Colson will be 
at the top of that — Colson first, then - 
Haldeman, then Dean, then Ehrlich- . 
man. 

P. You see I think a Mardian story • 
to the Times will be frankly that 
Colson put the heat on. Maybe 



H. But he said at the White House. 
That could where he — 

P. Maybe Haldeman? 

H.- Mardian. No, Mardian, I don’t 
think has any personal desire to get 
me. I think, I know he hates Colson. 

P. Does he? 

H. They all do. And anything that 
Mitchell does is — 

P. You see you can make a hell of 
a circumstantial case on Colson. He’s 
the guy that you know he’s Dean’s 
buddy, and Liddy he knew well— ap- 
parently knew well— 

H. Wasn’t Dean’s buddy 

P. I’m sorry. I meant Hunt’s buddy. 
- H. Yeah. Right. 

P. Of course. Right. You know, but 
Colson is closer to this crew of the 
robbers than anybody else. That’s the 
problem with Colson. Colson’s got a 
very — 

H. He has no tie to Liddy. 

P. Oh, no? No. OK 

H. That is the (unintelligible), but 
he has no string on this. His string is 
to Hunt. 

P- Well then Hunt — 

H. Some others— the central back- 
ground figure — 

P- Is it Hunt? Hunt takes • this 
money? He took it for what? To cover 
up? 



H. Immunity. Bet Bittman’s given 
immunity. 

P. They’re going to give Hunt im- 
mumty? 



E. I don’t know, I suppose 

Pittman says their dealings were 
standard. 

P. How do you give him immunity 
for additional crimes. 

E. He s convicted now, you see so 
there would be for additional. (Unintel- 
ligible.) 

P. So they could give him immunity 
or, ah they could cut his sentence 
and give him immunity for the cover 
up, the hush money, clemency. How < 
do you handle the problem of clem- ; 
ency, John? * I 



1 hat. s, Colson’s, cause that’s when 
comes from. 

E. That was the line of commun 
tion — 

P. Colson to Bittman. I guess th; 
the only thing we have on that— exe 
Mitchell, apparently had said soi 
thing about clemency to people 

H. To Liddy. 

P. And Mitchell has never, eve; 
you? CVei dlscussed clemency w 



E. No. 



See TEXT, A23, Col. 1 



TEXT, From A22 



P. Has he ever discussed it with 
you? 

H. No. 

P. (unintelligible) we were all here 
the room. 

H. Well, may have said, “Look we’ve 



got to take care ot tnis." 

P. But he’s never said, “Look you’re 
going to get a pardon from these peo- 
ple when this is over.” Never used any 
such language arouhd here, has he, 
John? 

E. Not to me. 

H. I don’t think so. 

P. With Dean has he? 

E. Well I don’t know. That’s a ques- 
tion I can’t answer. 

P. Well, but ^Dean’s never raised it. 
In fact, Dean told me when he talked 
about Hunt. I said, John, “Where does 
it all lead?” I said, “What’s- it going to 
cost. You can’t just continue this way. 
He said, “About a million dollars.” 
(unintelligible) I said, John, that’s the 
point, (unintelligible) unless I could 
get them up and say look fellows, it’s 
too bad and I give you executive clem- 
ency like tomorrow, what the hell do 
you think, Dean. I mean, you think, 
the point is, Hunt and the Cubans are 
going to sit in jail for four years and 
they are not being taken care of? 

H. That’s the point. No where are 
you going to get the money for that? 

P. That’s the reason this whole thing 
falls apart. It’s that — it’s that that 
astonishes me about Mitchell and the 
rest. 

E. Big problem. 

(Material unrelated to presidential 
actions deleted.) 

P. The word never came up, but I 
said, “I appreciate what you’re doing.” 

I knew it was for the purpose of help- 
ing the poor bastards, through the 
trial, but you can’t offer that John. 
You can’t — or could you? I guess you 
could. Attorney’s fees? Could you go 
a support program for these people 
for four years. 

E. I haven’t any idea. I have no 
idea. 

P. Well, they have suported other 
people in jail for years. 

E. Sure, the Berrigan brothers. 

P. Huh? 

E. I say, I don’t know how the Ber- 
rigan brothers and some of those — 

P. They all have funds. 

E. Operate. I think they use them. 

P. Yes there are funds if you are 
(unintelligible). I guess that’s true. 

E. So that they — 

P. But not to hush up. 

E. That’s right. 

_ P. That’s the point. All right, one 
final thing. Dean. You don’t think we 
have to bite it today? 

E. Well, I’m not so sure. I’d be in- 
clined. When you say bite it isn’t sim- 
ply a matter of making a decision, in 
my opinion — 

P. I have made a decision. He’s to go. 

E. Well. I’m not sure that’s the right 
decision. By forcing the issue, I don’t 



mea nto imply that — 

P. Oh, I see. (unintelligible.) 

E. Uh, (unintelligible). 

P. When you said you don’t think 
you agreed with the decision, I thought 
that was one of the recommendations 
yo umade. 

E. No, my recommendation is that 
you recognize that there’s a go no go 
decision that has to be made because — 
P. Oh, I see. 

E. Here’s your situation. Look again 
at the big picture. You now are pos- 
sessed of a body of fact. 

P. That’s right. 

E. And you've got to — you can’t just 
sit here. 

P. That’s right. 

E. You’ve got to act on it. You’ve 
. got to make some decisions and the 
Dean thing is one of the decisions 
.< that you have to make. You may 
decide — 

P. Bull, please. Steve Bull. All right, 
fine, fine. Then you’re- not — 

E. Then you’ve got to dispose of it 
one way or the other. 

P. Put that thing with Haig, what 
time you got now? Quarter after? 

. I’ll be there at EOB. 

E. I’ll tell you, I am still heavily 
persuaded that we affect the grand 
jury and U.S., attorney treatment of 
Dean favorably by keeping him on. 

P. OK. 

E. And that that’s important. Now — 

P. Why is that? — Because they like 
him? 

E. No, no. No, no. Because they can 
treat him differently as the Presi- 
dent’s counsel than as a dismissed 
person. 

E. Exactly. 

. P. Yeah. 

E. It’s a very heavy psychological 
factor. 

P. Well, this will be done because 
■there is another reason too. It isn’t 
like, Dean is not like Mitchell, now, 
let’s face it. 

H. That’s right. 

P. Dean is not like Mitchell in the 
sense that Dean only tried to do what 
he could to pick up the pieces and 
everybody else around here knew it 
had to be done. 

E. Certainly. 

P. Let’s face it. I’m not blaming 
anybody else— 

E. No, I understand that. I have 
great trouble in (unintelligible) in 
the light of the known involvement 
that he had in the 
P. Aftermath? 

E. Right, but— 

•H. . But the known involvement he 
had in that was for what was under- 
stood here to be the proper system. 

P. The question is motive. That’s 
right. 

E. That number one. Number two, 
there is nothing new about that. As 
I have developed this thing— I want 
you to read this — 

P. Yeah. 

E. There were 8 o-r 10 people around 
here who knew about this, knew it 
was_ going on. Bob knew, I knew, all 



kinds of people Knew. 

P. Well, I knew it. I knew it. 

E. And it was not a question of 
whether — 

P. I must say though, I didn’t know 
it but I must have assumed it though 
but you know, fortunately — I thank 
you both for arranging it that way 
snd it does show the isolation of the 
President, and here it’s not so bad — 
but the first time that I knew that 
they had to have the money was the 
time when Dean told me that they 
needed forty thousand dollars. I had 
been, frankly, (unintelligible) papers 
on those little envelopes. I didn’t 



ligible) and all that stuff. 

E. The point is that if Dean’s, if the 
wrongdoing which justifies Dean’s dis- 
missal is his knowledge that that oper- 
ation was going on, then you can’t 
stop with him. You’ve got to go 
through a whole place wholesale. 

P. Fire the whole staff. 

E. That’s right. It’s a question of 
* ts a ^estion of role and I 
don’t think Dean’s role in the after- 
math, at least from the facts that I 
know now, achieves a level of wrong- 
doing that requires that you terminate 
him. 

P- I think he made a very powerful 
point to me that of course, you can 
be pragmatic and -say (unintelligible), 
cut your losses and get rid of ’em. 
Give em an hors de’oeuvre and maybe 
they wont come back for the main 
course. Will, out, John Dean On the 

know hand> 14 iS trUe that others did 

“or e than that. We’ve made 

D p Right al P ° int in the ° ray process - 

in E t'h« n w hS WiU become a focal point 
m the Ervin process. 

P. We’ll have to_Y es , except, yes, 
it he goes down. 

H. And if you dismiss him he’ll still 
be a focal point. 

r)o f ^ e ’ 1 , 1 ^ a focal point. He’ll be a 
defrocked (unintelligible)— 

f' fnw h le ?v P rot6 otion, that’s right. 
tT w ‘th less incentive. 

think— 61 the P ° int that 1 think, I 

H. What Dean did, he did with all 
conscience in terms that the 'higher 

^ ean ’ you ’ ve gQt to have a talk 
1 ^ ^ 1 “ hot 

E. I have talked to .him. 

P- I mean about motive. 

E. I have talked to him. 

savs K* fc h -V ay about motive. He 
says, it was 'high-up? 

know N that He T he knew, he had to 

that result ‘about 6 trying t0 bring 
P. Right. 

T h l - Says ’ y0u know > the way 

I got into this was I was I would go 

to meetings in campaign headquarters 

Mitchell aT d th r r ° Ugh the ' meetin £ and 
iviitcneu and Larue would say to— 



Mardian and Larue would say to 
Mitchell, “you’ve got to do something 
about this.” And Mitchell’s stock am 
swer was, to turn to John Dean and 
say, “what are you going to do?” And 
so John said; “I got to be kind of a 
water carrier I’d come back from those 
meetings and I’d come o turn to John 
Dean and say, “what are you going to 
do?” And so John said, “I got to be 
kind then he’d say, “they’d say to me, 
“well J don’t know what I’-ll do about 
it ” 



P. When he came in to see Bob and 
you what would he say was the prob- 
lem? 

P He’d say, “these guys, Hunt’s get- 
ting jittery, and says that he’s got to 
have umpty-ump thousand dollars, and 
Mitchell’s terribly worried about it,” 
and it was never expressed, but it was 
certainly understood — P. On the ques- 
tion of motive then, though, I guess in 
those conversations with you with re- 
spect to motive was never discussed. 

E. Never discussed with me in those 
terms. 



P. Right. The motive was to help 
defendants who were, by golly, who 
had worked for the campaign com- 
mittee. 

E. It never really got that far be- 
cause we, at least my conversation 
with John always was, “well, you know 
that’s interesting, but I just don’t 
know what to do for you.” 

P. Yeah. He may have gone further 
with yo-u, Bob. Did he? 

H. No. We referred -him to Kalm- 
bach. You aimed it at Kalmbaeh, I 
aimed it at Mitchell. I said, “John, 
you can’t come here and ask for help, 
we don’t- have it, it was in the sense 
that the 350, 

P. That we had. 

H. Which was not our money, we 
did move back over there. 

P. For this purpose? 

H. (Unintelligible). Yeah, yeah. 

P. Who asked for it? ' 

H. Nobody. 

P. I me, an how, who asked for the 
move on the 350? 

H. Hunt did. 

P. How did you know? Somebody 
came to you? 

H. Gordon Strachan came to me 
after the election and said you have 
three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars in cash. What do you want to do 
with it. - 

P. This was not requested by Larue’ 

H. No. 

P- Of Gordon? 

H. No. The problem was getting 
them to take it back. They wouldn’t 
take it, cause they didn’t know how 

P . Well, that money — 

H. Larue wanted it but Mitchell 
wouldn’t let him take it. 

E. They just didn’t know how to ac- 
count for it. 



P. Well, then, frankly, he wouldn’t 
ha T v T e 1? account for it, in my opinion. 
H. Well but he didn’‘t — he was 
P. Nineteen seventy money. 

H. He will have to account for it 
now because Fred Larue is in personal 



receipt • under grana jury Knowledge 
of three hundred and twety-eight thou- 
sand dollars in cash delivered to him 
at night at this apartment by Gordon 
Strachan. The witnesses to that trans- 
acion were Srachan and Larue 

P. Larue testified— H. But Strachan 
just testified that that’s what hap- 
pened. Well, Larue’s got a problem. 
What did he do with it? At that point, 
its income to him. He’s got an IRS 
pioblem : if he can’t get^that accounted 
for. 

P. He’ll use; it — What does he say? 
He says; I used it for hush money? 

H. I don’t know what he’ll say. He’ll 
probably say I packaged it up— P. That 
help? But that certainly doesn’t help 
us. « 

H. Doesn’t help anybody but, you 
know i 

, P. The other thing he says, well, I 
just I have retained it in a fund for 
future campaigns. 

H. I’m sure he doesn’t have it. 

E. I am not sure, either, but I as- 
sume it j went right out to pay these 
people. That’s my assumption. 

P. Yoh konw he used it— H. Not all 
of it. j 

E. Now Dean says this. He says we 
have only two problems that we have 

to manage in the White House. One is 
the fact ' that we made a referral to 
Kalmbaeh, and he said that can be ex- 
plained. And need not foe a major 
problem, if it’s clearly explained. And 
we have no problem with the after- 
math. 

H. I’m running the three fifty into 
my statement, but the question is 
whether we want it in. 

P. Oh yes. Put it in there. 

H. Nobody knows about it, but that’s 
another bombshell. 

P. I think there’s been something 
written about it. 

H. Yeah, but not that I had it. It is 
eleven o’clock. 

P. AH right. Eleven o’clock and the 
armistice is signed so off we go. 

E. Mitchell is roughly two hours 
away, at best. 

P. I think, I think he’s going to 
come down and do it today. I think, 
Bob, I think you have to go out and 
call him now. And ask him if he can 
come down. 

E. TeU him we’ll send an airplane 
for him. 

H. (unintelligible). 

P. Yeah. ^ 

H. By the time we get a plane mo- 
bilized and up there it takes longer. 
We’ll send it if he is playing golf or 
something. 

P. I know. He may be gone. But the 
point that I made was this, if he’s out 
to play golf, just say we have an ur- 
gent message, and just say there have 
been (unintelligible) on the Watergate 
things. 

H. (unintelligible) him immediately. 

P. Tell him he should come down 
but have him (unintelligible) can you 
come down? If he says, I can’t come 



then Ehrlichman should go up. 

H. Then say John will come up. 
Where’ll you be. 

P. Yes. If he says well I’ve got a din- 
ner tonight and I’ve got — say, John, 
John this is very important, The Presi- 
dent considers this of the highest ur- 
gency that you be aware of these de- 
velopments. 

E. Something that just can’t foe post- 
poned any longer, unfolp. Can’t foe post- 
poned and we — harder than firing 
Hickel. 

E. Oh, about the same. 

P. That it? 

H. Yes, sir. 

E. OK — Anything new? Oour last con- 
versation? Can you give it to me now? 
OK. I’ll see you in a little while. 

P. Colson? 

E. No, that was Dean. 

H. What did he say? 

E. (unintelligible) I think we’re going 
to be — -well, you can put 

P. We did not cover up, though, that’s 
what decides, that’s what’s decides, 
tides. 

H. (unintelligible) to go testify. 

P. My point is that if three of us 
talk here, I realize that, frankly— 
Mitchell’s case is a killer. Dean’s case 
is the question. And I do not consider 
him guilty. Now that’s all there is to 
that. Because if he — if that’s the case, 
then half the staff is guilty. 

E. That’s it. He’s guilty of really no 
more except in degree. 

P. That’s right. Then others 

E. Then a lot of 

P. And frankly then I have been 
since a week ago, two week ago 

E. Well, you see, that isn’t, that kind 
of knowledge that we had was not ac- 
tion knowledge, like the kind of knowl- 
edge that I put together last night. I 
hadn’t known really what had been 
bothering me this week. 

P. Yeah. 

E. But what’s been 'bothering me is 

P. That with knowledge, we’re still 
not doing anything. 

E. Right. 

P. That’s exactly right. The law and 
order. That’s the way I am. You know 
it’s a pain for me to do it— the Mitch- 
ell thing is damn painful. 

E. Sure. 

P. Is he coming? 

H. Yes, sir. I said. “Do you want to 
let us know what plane you’re on so 
we can pick you up? He said, no let 
me (unintelligible) 

P. Run over this. Do you delay your 
meeting with Magruder until you see 
him? 

E. I don’t think it really matters. It 
luns over this whole thing and having 
knowledge and having to act on it. 

P. My point is that I think you bet- 
ter see Magruder before you see him. 
No. I guess you’re 

E. It doesn’t matter, in my opinion. 

P. You should see Magruder, today. 
That’s the main thing. 

E. I think we ought to make a simi- 
lar call to Magrucier. 

H. I should do it. I should call Jeb 



and say that things have developed 
and all this and — P. Yeah. 

H. Well, I didn’t say that to Mitchell. 

E. It doesn’t matter. 

P. Oh, Mitchell. He knows better. 
Say that to Jeb.^ 

H. When I say it to Jeb it’ll take 
probably thirty-seven seconds for him 
to turn up on your doorstep. 

P. Oh, that’s all right. It’s all right. 
I think we should do it before you see 
Mitchell. Or you, do you feel uncom- 
fortable about telling him? 

E. No. As I say, I think it’s almost 
immaterial as to which I see firtfb. 
It’s the fact of doing it rather than 
any particular sequence. 

H. Mitchell won’t be here, he can’t 
be here until (unintelligible) 

P. Yeah. I think, in my view, John, 
you can’t wait to act. You can see Jeb 
Magruder and say now, Jeb, you’re 
to testify (unintelligible). 

E. I wouldn’t quite say it that way. 
I’ll say, “I. don’t know if you know 
what I’ve been doing here the last 
three weeks. I have been ranging over 
this whole subject matter trying to 
bring to the President something more 
jthan John Dean has turned. 

P. Can you tell him as you talk to 
him that, what he says is attorney- 
client? No? You can’t tell him. OK. 

E. I’ll simply say that as you- know 
Dean did an investigation which de- 
termined whether or not the White 
House was involved. My responsibility 
was greater than that. It was to range 
over .the whole thing and try to bring 
to the President a new body of infor- 
mation on what actually happened, 
for example, first of what transpired! 
And from what I have been able to- 
put together I have advised the Presi- 
dent and he— this morning— and he 
has directed me immediately to con- 
tact you. Having found a- highly ac- 
cepted point of view in- all of this 
that people should not disclose what 
they know because it somehow serves 
the President. It involves, apparently 
considerable criminal jeopardy (Un- 
intelligible). What to do from your 
own standpoint, I now want you to 
have as a message from the President. 
He does not in any way view it as 
serving his interests for you to re- 
main silent. Decide what to do from 
your own personal standpoint, and I 
haven’t any right to interfere in that 
decision. If there ever was an impedi- 
ment to your coming forward by rea- 
son of your impression, assumed or 
otherwise, of what the President 
wanted you to do I think it’s my job 
to impart to you what is actually the 
case. * 



P. I would, also, though, I’d put a 
couple of things in an.d say, Jeb, let 
me just start here by telling you the 
President holds great affection for 
you and for your family. I was just 
thinking, I was thinking last night 
this poor little kid. ’ 

H. Yeah, beautiful kids. 

. p - Lovely wife and all the rest it 
just breaks your heart. And say this 
this is a very painful message for me 
to bring — I’ve been asked to give you, 



but I must do it and it is that: Put it 
right out that way. Also, I would first 
put that in so that he knows I have 
personal affection. That’s the way the 
so-called clemency’s got to be han- 
dled. Do you see, John? 

E. I understand. 

H. Do the same thing with Mitchell. 
, p ; Ob .Mitchell? Well you could say 
to Mitchell, I think you’ve got to say 
that this is the toughest decision he’s 
made and it’s tougher than Cambodia. 
—May 8 and December 18 put togeth- 
er. And that he just can’t bring him- 
self to talk to you about it. Just can’t 
do it. And he directed that I talk to 
you. You see, what I am doing, John 
is putting you in the same position 
as President Eisenhower put me in 
with Adams. But John Mitchell, let me 
say, will never go to prison. I agree 
with that assumption. I think what 
will happen is that he will put on the 

damnedest defense that the point 

you have, your suggestion is that he 
not put on a defense. You’re suggest- 
ing he go in and say, look I am re- 
sponsible here? I had no knowledge 
but I am responsible? And nobody 
else had — that’s it. Myself. That’s it, 
and I want to. 

P. This thing has got to stop. In- 
nocent people are being smeared in 
this thing. 

E. He will understand, however it 
comes out. Once you are possessed of 
a reasonable body of knowledge, you 
have an obligation to do something 
and, rather than simply to turn it 
over to the U.S. attorney, the thing; 
that you are doing, in the first in- 
stance, is giving him an opportunity 
to come forward. 

P. Rather than having a special 
prosecutor, say that he comes to a 
special prosecutor. The President re- 
jects that. The idea that we turn it 
over to the U.S. attorney. Cali him in, 
which I could do. Or call in. the at- 
torney general, which I could do, but 
I think it’s (unintelligible) to do this 
because I cannot have thi§. Now, of 
course, he’s going to ask, “Well, now, 
John, what knowledge do you really 
have, except hearsay?” 

E. “I don’t have any knowledge, ex- 
cept hearsay, John.” f 

P. But I do know that Magruder 
E. I know that John Dean said .' .’ ! 

P. (Unintelligible) There isfno ques- 
tion about what is going to /happen. 

E. That’s right. ' f 

H. You won’t have to appeal to him 
on that because he’s made the point 
you know that if Dean testifies it’s 
going fo unscramble, the whole omelet. 

P. That’s why I don’t want to leave 
it at the point that Dean’s or Ma- 
gruder’s or anyone’s testimony is es- 
sential to Mitchell’s — 

E. That’ right. 

P. You see that’s the point of that. 
On the Dean thing, I wouldn’t say 
that the President has stood, frankly, 
John, on executive privilege thing’ 
because it’s up to (unintelligible) and 
so forth. 

E. “It isn’t my purpose to prove to 



your satisfaction .you’re guilty or that 
you’re going to be indicted, but— it’s 
my purpose to say that the President 
is now in possession. 

P. That I believe we shold come to 
you. What are yo<u going to suggest 
that he do, John? 

E. Well, if he asks me, what do you 
want me to do? I am going to pick up 
the phone or you would allow me to 
pick it up, and call Earl Silbert and 
make an appointment today and go 
over and talk with the U.S. attorney 
about this case with counsel.” 

H. I’ll see the President and tell 
bim you’re going to go. 

E. No. 

H. OK. 

E. “Well, you’re asking me in effect 
to go down and enter a guilty plea.” 
And I would say, “Look, John, you’re 
the only one who knows the basic 
(unintelligible) to go and to decide 
whether there’s any room with what 
you know and the ultimate action of 
the jury through which you might 
pass unpunished. I can’t make that 
judgment for you and I don’t have any 
right to make it for you. All I’m 
saying is that if we’re looking at this 
thing from the standpoint of the Presi- 
dent, today is probably the last day 
that you can take that action, if you’re 
ever going to take it to the President 
a bit of good.” 



the White House, I mean, Colson 
maybe Haldeman are going to get in- 
volved in this thing too?” 

E Well, here again, we’re looking 
at this thing not from the standpoint 
of any other individual. “We are look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of the 
presidency and that’s the only way I 
think you and I can approach this.” 

P. And I’d go further and say, “The 
President has said let the chips fall 
where they may. He will not furnish 

fo V say f that nyb0dy - ,> 1 tWnk you ought 



E. That’s right. 

it? p - I)on ’ t you agree, Bob? That isn’t 



j-x. xit: 



nidy get you. we asking— 

• T ?, are askin S on this thing (un- 
intelligible) get the White House You 
see on the other hand, he may do 
something else, Bob. I think he would 
think the latter. 

H. That s the thing we’ve worried 
about all along, that somebody will 
get (unintelligible) what we do • but 

by whether we (unin- 
telligible) the (unintelligible). 

P. (Unintelligible). 

E. And this is one that will permit 
him, one that might help the presi- 
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P. Bob, do you th-ink there’s some- 
thing to be said for having John wart 
to talk to Magruder until after he sees 
Mitchell? Suppose you get stone- 
walled with Mitchell. 

H. Well, I think John’s in a stronger 
position if he’s talked with Magruder 



than if he hasn’t but I, maybe i. 

E. I tell you, it is not what Mitchell 
says that matters today. It is the fact 
that you have acted on information 
you have today. 

P. Yeah. 

E. Now, let’s suppose Mitchell turns 
us down cold, and says I’m going to 
preserve all my rights. Fm going to 
fight every inch of turf and so on and 
so forth. OK. That’s right. But at least 
yop, having accumulated all this knowl- 
edge this week, have tried to get this 
thing out, so that sometime two months 
from now, three months from now, a 
year from now when there’s a panic 
you can say on the 14th of April — 

P. It’s the 13th. 

E. -14th— 14t'h day of April. 

P. This is the 14th— ^Saturday. 

E. Yeah. Friday was the 13th, yester- 
day. On April 14th — 

P. No, seriously, as I have told 'both 
of you, the 'boil had to be pricked. In 
a very different sense — that’s what 
December 48th was about. We have to 
prick the boil and take the heat. Now 
that’s what we are doing here. We’re 
going to prick this boil and take the 
heat. I — am I overstating? 

E. No. I think that’s right. The idea 
is, this will prick the boil. It may not. 
The history of this thing has to be 
though that you did not tuck -this 
under the rug yesterday or today, and 
hope it would go away. 

P. Now. In the scenario. I sort of 
go out and tell people that I have 
done this. 

E. I don’t know. It depends on how 
it all turns out. If he does not go to 
the U.S. attorney, if Magruder decides 
to stay clammed up — 

H. What would you do? 

P. Well, that, well, let’s suppose they 
still indict. You don’t want them to 
indict and then have to say that on 
Saturday, the 14th of April, you, John 
Ehrlichman — 

^ H. (Unintelligible) at least you. got 
the record now. 

E. The problem is that if you were 
to go out on this kind of hearsay and 
say we know who did it, then you’ve 
prejudiced their rights. 

P. Then you’re thought is to get out 
beforehand. 

E. No, no. 

P. Your thought is just to make a 
record of the decision? 

E. When somebody comes to “(unin- 
telligible) what the hell was the White 
House doing all this time? Then you’re 
in a position to say, we began to 
investigate personally the external cir- 
cumstances and we came to some con- 
clusions — we acted on those conclu- 
sions. 

P. John Ehrlichman conducted an in- 



vestigation for the President. 

E. And we made an effort. Now, it 
may be that what .should happen here 
is that if they both stonewall, I ought 
to sit down with Silbert and just say 
now I don’t have a lot of evidence. 

P. I agree with that. 

E. But I have an accumulation of 
hearsay — 

P. And the President wants you to 
go forward on this. 

E. And I’ll turn over to you the 
report that I made for the President 
for whatever it’s worth. And I want to 
tell you that I have had contact with 
two of your targets to make clear to 
them that nobody in the White House 
wanted them in any way to be reticent. 
Beyond that, I don’t have anything to 
say to you. 

P. Well, then, let’s see what hap- 
pens. 

E. Well, let’s see what' these -guys 
go. 

E. But I think maybe like, tomor- 
row, I ought to see Silbert. 

P. I agree. I think the record should 
be made we have talked to him so that 
he knows that the President has moved 
on this. 

E. And that’s, that puts — 

P. And we saw the U.S. attorney and 
turned over, our information to him. 
All the information we had. 

E. I would like a record of my con- 
versation with both Magruder and 
Mitchell. I think personally that maybe 
I ought to get my office geared up so 
that I can do that. 

P. (Unintelligible) or do you remove 
that equipment? 

E. Yeah. 

P. I do here for my meetings with 
Henry but I don’t know. 

E. I think it’s better if I do it over 
there. 

P. Why don’t you just gear it up? 
Do you know, do you have a way to 
gear it up? 

E. Yeah. I’ve done it before. 

P. Well go gear it up. No, no. Well 
whit a minute. No, I think that’s too— 
H. (Unintelligible.) 

P. Who will? I would just have it so 
that you will know that what we’ve 
got here. I don’t want to hear the 
record, I want to say. So these guys, 
don’t have me 'hear the record. 

H. (Unintelligible) I don’t know whe- 
ther to tell you or not, but there is 
certainly a' purpose for me to sit in 
on the meeting. 

P. I think you should. 

H. Maybe that’s it. That would give 
you a witness for one thing. If either 
of those people were questioned and 
you don’t have anybody else, you’ve 
got a problem. 

P. And then when Mitchell says, 
Bob, you know you were in this too. ■ 
What’s Bob Haldeman say? 

E. Well, he won’t. He won’t. 

P. I think, Boh, shouldn’t sit in be- 
cause Haldeman is. No. I think, so. 
That gives you the witness. And also 
Mitchell feels he’s got a friend there. 
And he knows that you’re not just 



doing this on your own, ireewneenng 
it. Bob says we talked it all over. The 
President said we can’t sit on informa- 
tion that’s of this nature. Get any .in- 
formation on the White House stuff. 
It’s going to be exactly the same pro- 
cedure. I think you ought to move on 
the Jeb thing, Bob. 

H. I get him in my office. 

P. Give your report to me on it. 
When you finish your conversation 
with Jeb, I’ll be over. 

(Material unrelated to presidential 
actions deleted.) 

To Be Continued on Wednesday 
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